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Foreword 



This edition of Projections of Education Statistics is the second biennial report presenting projections of statistics for 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher education. The projections in this edition supersede those 
shown in the Projections of Education Statbtics to 1988-89. 1980 edition. 

In this report, projections are presented for statistics on enrollments, graduates, teachers, and expenditures for the 
period of 1980-81 to 1990-91. Each chapter addresses a different facet of the education system. Chapter I describes the 
demographics of education. Chapir,r II presents projections of enrollments in elementary and secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher education. Chapter III contains projections of graduates in high schools, colleges and universities. In Chap- 
ter IV, projections of supply and demand of teachers are illustrated. Finally, Chapter V presents projections of expenditures 
in elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher education. 

For most of the series in this publication, high, intermediate, and low alternative projections arc presented. These arc 
based on three alternative sets of explicitly stated assumptions. Although the intermediate projections •'re the "preferred" 
Set of projections, the high and low alternatives supply a range of possible future outcomes. 

A summary of these projections is available separately in a pocket-sized folder entitled Trends in Education, 1970-71 to 
1990-91. 

Nancy-Jane Stubbs 
Assistant Administrator for 
Statistical Services 
March 1982 
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Highlights 



If present trends continue, decreases can be expected in: 

•Full-time equivalent enrollment in all institutions of higher education: 
—From 8.7 million in 1980 to 8.4 million in 1990; 

•High school graduates from all public and private schools: 
--From 3.1 million in 1979-80 to 2.4 million in 1990-91; 

•Bachelor's degrees granted by institutions of higher education: 
—From 929,417 in 1979-80 to 922,000 in 1990-91; 

•Full-time equivalent instructional staff in institutions of higher education: 
—From 624,000 in 1980 to 589.000 in 1990. 

•Total expenditures of institutions of higher education: 
—From $70.4 billion in 1980-81 to $66.6 billion in 1990-91 (1980-81 dollars). 

And increases can be expected in: 

•Enrollment in all regular public and private elementary and secondary schools: 
—From 46.1 million in 1980 to 46.7 million in 1990; 

•Full-time equivalent teachers in all regular public and private elementary and secondary schools: 
—From 2.4 million in 1980 to 2.6 million in 1990; 

•Total expenditures of all regular public and private elementary and secondary schools: 
—From $117.9 billion in 1980-81 to $138.8 billion in 1990-91 (in 1980-81 dollars). 
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Introduction 



Guide to the Publication 

This is the edition of Projections, which provides a 
consistent set of projections for most key education 
statistics. 

Projections contains a variety of tables, charts and nar- 
rative presenting enrollment, teacher, graduate and expen- 
diture data for the past 11 years and pfojections for the 
next 10 years. The tables and charts in each chtptei of 
Volume I (Analytical Report) arc preceded by a narrative 
which highlights the major findings of the chapter. In addi- 
tion, the narratives include analyses of past trends and 
describe futu'-e scenarios that are consistent with the pro- 
jections shown in the tables. 

Table 1 and figure 1 in this introduction show sum- 
maries of the percent changes from 1970-71 to 1980-81 and 
from 1980-81 to 1990-91 for most key statistics. 

Volume II of this publication (Methodological Report) 
gives detailed technical explanations of the methods used 
in developing projections. It also contains sections describ- 
ing the statistical universe for each scries, the basic as- 
sumptions underlying each projected series, methods used 
to make estimates for missing data in past time series, and 
tables of data used in making projections. 



Changes in this Edition 

This is the first edition of Projections to be published in 
two volumes. The purpose of having separate analytical 
and methodological volumes is twofold. The first objective 
is to increase the amount of analysis and graphic presenta- 
tions in the narrative sections of Volume I and to move the 
technical material that previously was included in the nar- 
rative to Volume 11. The second objective is to reduce 
publication costs, since it is assumed that the demand for 
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the Methodological Report will be much less than for the 
Analytical Reports 

This edition also is the first to include a separate chapter 
on the demographics underlying the projections of educa- 
tion time series. Chapter I shows the annual number of 
births from 1940 to 1990 and describes how the size of 
these birth cohorts has long-range implications for future 
enrollment levels. 

Another major change in this edition is the absence of 
projections of degrees by field of study. Evaluations of 
past degree-by-field projections have indicated that these 
projections were not accurate enough to be of any real 
value for policy planners. In addition, the effort required 
;o make such projections acceptable is currently beyond 
the scope of NCES. A major shortcoming in this area is the 
lack of a large staff with detailed knowledge of the job 
market for graduates in each field of study, which has a 
major impact on the number of future graduates by field. 
Furthermore, the general lack of enrollment data by field 
of study does not allow for the anticipation of short-term 
shifts in the distribution of degrees by field. 

Caveats 

Projections of time series into the future are subject to 
errors from many sources. This is because of the inherent 
nature of the statistical unive;se from which the basic data 
are obtained and the properties of the projection method- 
ologies, which depend on the validity of many assump- 
tions. Therefore, anyone using projections is cautioned 
against placing too much confidence in the accuracy of 
their numerical values. To emphasize this fact, alternative 
projections are shown for most statistical scries. These 
alternatives are not statistical confidence intervals, but in- 
stead represent judgments made by the authors as to 
reasonable upper and lower levels for each projected 
series. 




Fi|ure 1. -Selected education statbtfci: 50 Sutes ind D.C., 1970, 1980 and 1990 
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Table l.-Summary of trends in education: SO States and D.C., 197&-71 to 1990-91 



Characteristic 



1970-71 



1980-81 



School-age and 

college-age populations*: 

5-13 

14-17 

Average of 17 and 18 

18-24 

25-34 

3544 



(Thousands) 



Percent 
chanfe, 
1970-71 

to 
1980-81 



1990-91^ 
(Projected) 



(Thousands) 



Percent 
change, 
1980-81 
to 

1990-91 



36,636 


30,199 


-18 


32,568 


8 


15,911 


15,764 


-1 


12,771 


-19 


3,812 


4,163 


9 


3,321 


-20 


24,687 


29,463 


19 


.25,148 


-_15 


25,293 


36,172 


43 


41,086 


14 


23,142 


25,721 


11 


36,592 


42 



Public school districts 
Operating . . . . 
Nonoperating . . 



18.0 


15.9 


-12 






17.2 


15.6 


-9 






.8 


.3 


-62 







Enrollment: 

Elementary and secondary: 

Nursery and kindergjirten 4,279 

K-grade 12 51,272 

K-S 36,629 

9-12 14,643 

Public 45,909 

K-8 32,577 

9-12 13,332 

Private 5,363 



5,162 


21 


6,877 


33 


^46,095 


-10 


46,667 


1 


3 3 1,378 


-14 


34,244 


9 


3 14,717 


1 


12,423 


-16 


^40,995 


-11 


41,267 


1 


^27,678 


-15 


30,244 


9 


^13,317 


0 


11,023 


-17 


'^5,100 


-5 


5,400 


6 



Higher education: 





8,581 


12,097 


41 


12,10! 


0 




6,428 


9,457 


47 


9,616 


2 




2,153 


2,640 


23 


2,485 


-6 




6,358 


7,571 


19 


7,101 


-6 




2,223 


4,526 


104 


5,000 


10 




5,044 ■ 


5,874 


16 


5,770 


_2 




3,537 


6,223 


76 


6,331 


2 




5,815 


7,098 


22 


6,536 


-8 




2,766 


4,999 


81 


5,565 


11 





7,376 


10,475 


42 


10,334 


-1 




1,031 


1,343 


30 


1,437 


7 




175 


278 


59 


330 


19 




6,737 


8,749 


30 


8,428 


-4 



See footnotes al end of ubie. 
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Tabic I.-SumtMry of trends in education: 50 Statet and D.C, 1970-71 to 1990-91 -Continued 



vnaractemiK 


1970-71 


1980-81 


Percent 
chinge, 
1970-71 

to 
1980-81 


1990-91' 
(Projected) 


Percent 
change, 
1980-81 

to 
1990-91 




(Thoustnds) 




(Thousands) 




Instructional staff: 












Elementary and secondary 












Classroom teachers 




2,439 


7 




g 
0 


Elementary 


1 •'^O 1 


1,362 


V 6 


1,654 


21 


Secondary .... 


1 tVKI 


1,077 


/ 




o 

-8 


Public 




2,163 


5 


2,333 


8 






1,175 


4 


1,440 


23 


Secondary 




988 


7 
/ 


flOl 
oyj 


1 A 






276 


18 


309 


12 


Higher education: 
















846 


48 


799 


-6 


Full«tlme<equivalent 




624 


JO 


^fiO 

Ooy 


-0 






3,021 


3 


2,350 


-22 


Public 




2,721 






-25 


Private 




300 


0 


300 


0 






1,480 


2 


1,154 


-22 






1,541 


4 


1,196 


-22 


















490 




560 


14 


Earned degrees^: 












Bachelor^s 




932 


1 1 
1 1 




-1 






470 


-1 


452 


-4 






462 


27 


470 


2 


First-professional , 




72 


fiO 


74 


3 






54 


50 


52 


-4 






18 


800 


22 


22 


Master's 




298 




303 


2 






148 


7 


151 


2 






150 


63 


152 


1 






33 


3 


33 


0 






23 


-18 


18 


-22 






10 


100 


15 


50 



Ste fool notes at end of t«W«, 
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Table l.-Suinm«ry of trendi in eductfton: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 -Continued 









Constant 




Cunrcnt 


1980-81 


Chancteristc 


unadjusted doUin 


dollars 




1970-71 


1980*81 


1990-91 



(Billions of dollars) 



Total expenditures by regular 
educational institutions^ : 

All levels • 78.3 188.3 205.4 

Public 63.6, 151.7 167.4 

Private 14.7 36.7 37.9 

Elementary and secondary 

schools 51.4 117.9 138.8 

Public 46.0 105.0 122.8 

Private 5.4 12.9 16.0 

Institutions of higher 

education 26.9 70.4 66.6 

Public 17.6 46.7 44.6 

Private 9.3 23.8 21.9 

(Dollars) 

Current expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance in public 

elementary-secondary schools 911 2,553 3,053 



- Not applicable ^Preliminary 
llntcrmcdiatc alternative projections are based on assumptions and Projected in 1980-81. 

methodology shown m Projections of Education States to 1990^91, ^Includes current expenditures, interest and capital outlay 
Volume II, forthcoming. Users should check the acceptability of these 

assumptions for their purposes. • NOTE.-Bccause of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



Population p;j/jtction$ are series H projections from the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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Chapter I 
THE DEMOGRAPHICS OF 
EDUCATION 



A Study of past births not only enables us to understand 
past trends in enrollments, but it also gives us insight into 
what future enrollment patterns are apt to look like. 

The annual number of births plays a dominant role in 
determining the future size of school-age and college-age 
populations. Although mortality and migration also have 
an impact on the size of these populations, their impact is 
relatively small and stable compared to births. Therefore, 
a knowledge of past births allows for accurate projections 
of school-age and college-age populations, which in turn 
allows for fairly accurate enrollment projections, espe- 
cially for elementary and secondary schools. 

As figure 2 illustrates, enrollment in kindergarten 
through grade 8 is nearly a mirror image of the 5- to 
13-year-old population. Likewise, the enrollment in grades 
9-12 closely reflects the 14- to 17-year-old population. 
Even the slight changes in the relationships between enroll- 
ment and population over the 1960-1990 period are easily 
explained. First, the proportion of children 3 to 5 years old 
enrolled in regular schools has increased throughout the 
past 20 years. And second, Jhe population estimates and 
projections shown in table 3 do not include estimates of the 
undercount discovered by the 1980 Census enumeration. It 
should be pointed out that this will not affect enrollment 
projections significantly if the undercount throughout the 
projected period is proportional to the undercount in 1980, 
the last year for which enrollment data are available. 

At the college level, the relationship between enrollment 
and population is not as simple as it is at the elementary 
and secondary school level. College enrollment is volun- 
tary, unlike that in elementary and secondary schools, 
where most of the enrollment is mandatory. Therefore, 
population size is only one factor among many that deter- 
mines college enrollment levels. In addition, the age 
distribution of college students has changed remarkably 
during the past 10 years, as increasing numbers of older 
students have enrolled in college. However, population 
continues to be a major factor in determining college 
enrollment levels. 
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The Baby Boom 

Figure 3 shows the number of past and projected annual 
births from 1940 to 1990. Births climbed steeply after 
World War II — from 2.9 million in 1945 to 3.9 million in 
1946. Births dropped slightly to 3.7 million in 1947 before 
climbing to 4.3 million in 1956, a level that was maintained 
through 1960. These large birth cohorts (groups of 
children born during the same year) of 1946 to 1960 repre- 
sent the "baby boom'' which has had, and which con- 
tinues to have, a major impact on American education. 

In 1952, the children born in 1946 began entering the 
first grade, signaling the beginning of an enrollment boom 
that would last through 1969. By 1960, many of the 
children born in 1946 had progressed through elementary 
school and were entering grade 9, beginning the enrollment 
boom ih secondary schools. Enrollments in elementary and 
secondary schools increased through the 1960's, reaching a 
peak of 51.3 million in 1970 — an increase of 22.5 million 
students over the 1950 level of 28.8 million. 

As the table below shows, the period of most rapid 
enrollment gro>yth was 1950 to 1965. 

Enrollment In Average annual 
kindergarten change from 

^^^^ through grade 12 previous listed 

(millions) year (millions) 



1950 28.8 

1955 35.3 1.4 

1960 42.2 1.4 

1965 48.5 1.3 

1970 51.3 0.6 

1975 49.8 -0.3 

1980 "^6.1 -0.7 

Projected 

1985 44.2 - 0.4 

1990 46.7 0.5 



Figure 2.-S€hool'«|e popuktion and enrollment In grades K-8 and 9-12: 50 States and D.C., 

1960 to 1990 
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In 1950, the school-tge population (5-17 years old) was 
made up of children born between 1933 and 1945. These 
were low-birth years of the depression and the War, 
preceding the post-War baby boom. The 1965 school-age 
population was made up of children born between 1948 
and 1960, all members of the baby boom. 

For the 1950 to 1965 period, the average annual enroll- 
ment increase exceeded 1.3 million. To put this 
phenomenal growth in the perspective of 1980 educ ttional 
costs, an average annual increase of 1.3 million students 
would require an additional $3.1 billion increase in current 
expenditures each year. Over the 15-year period, the 
cumulative cost of this increase would add up to $353 
billion^ — 226 percent more than the estimated total cur- 
rent expenditure for all students In 1980>81. And this 
amount excludes the expenditures for capital outlay (the 
costs of new school buildings, new buses, etc.) and the in- 
terest expense incurred to finance those capital expen- 
ditures. 



However, while elementary and secondary schools were 
faced with phenomenal enrollment growth, the baby boom 
generation began entcrjng college. In 1964, students born 
in 1946 reached 18, years old, adding to the growth in the 
18- to 24-ycar-old population that would ccntinue through 
1981. This expansion of the college-age population was ac- 
companied by increased enrollment rates for all age groups 
throughout the 1960's and early 1970's. Increased enroll- 
ment rates were especially noticeable among women, 
whose rates had traditionally been lower than those for 
men, and among young men, whose enrollment rates w^re 
increased by young men who wanted to avoid the drkft 
during the Vietnam War. In the 6 years from 1^ to 1970, 
enrollments in college increased 63 percent from 5.3 
million to 8.6 million. This was more than double the 31 
percent increase in the 18- to 24-year-old population. 

During the 1970*s, increases in college enrollment con- 
tinued to outstrip increases in the traditional college-age 
population. To a large extent this was due to the baby 



Esilmite based on the assumption that students remain in school an 
average of 12 years. 
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Figure 3.-Number of annual births: SO States and D.C., 1940 to 1990 




boom generation retching the 23- to 34-year-old age group 
and the increased propensity of that group to enroll in col- 
lege. 



Older Students 

By 1990, the baby boom generation will dominate the 
25-34 and 35-44 age groups. Should the enrollment rates in 
these age groups remain at levels comparable to the levels 
of the late 1970*s and 1980, then the baby boom generation 
will continue to play a major role in determining college 
enrollment in the 1980's. 

During the 1970*s, as the traditional college-age popula- 
tion increased by nearly 20 percent, the enrollment of 
students less than 25 years old also increased by about 22 
percent, from 6.2 million in 1970 to 7.6 million in 1980 
(table 8A). However, as the baby boom generation began 
entering the 25- to 34-year-old age group, the enrollment 
of students 25 years old and over increased from 2.4 
million in 1970 to 4.5 million in 1980, an 88 percent in- 
crease. 



In the 1980's, the 18- to 24-year-old population is ex- 
pected to decrease by 15 percent (figure 4), while the enroll- 
ment of students less than 25 years old is also expected to 
drop 15 percent. The resulting enrollment drop would be 
1.1 million by 1990. However, this decrease is projected to 
be offset by the enrollment of students 25 years old and 
over. From 1980 to 1990, the number of older students 
enrolled in college is^expected to increase by 1.1 million, 
resulting in a total enrollment of 12.1 million in 1990, the 
same number as in 1980. 

As a result of the expected continued growth in the 
enrollment of older students during the 1980's and the in- 
creased enrollment of >ounger women during the 1970*s, 
the age distribution of college students in 1990 is projected 
to be markedly different from that in 1970, as shown in 
figure 5. At the younger age groups (less than 25 years 
old), the enrollment of men is expected to decrease by 11 
percent while that of younger women is expected to in- 
crease by 23 percent. These different patterns occurred 
because the enrollment rates of younger men were boosted 
in 1970, probably by the Vietnam War, while enrollment 
rates for younger women in 1970 still lagged behind those 
of men, as they had traditionally. However, with the end 



Figure 4.-College-age population, by age group: 50 States and D.C., as of July 1, 1960 to 1990 
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Figure 5.-Tot*I enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by age and aex 
50 Sutes and D.C., 1970, 1980 and 1990 
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of the draft in the early 1970's and the continued impact of 
the women's equal rights movement during the 1970's, the 
enrollment rates for younger men and women became 
fairly comparable by the late 1970's. 

Nonetheless, the major changes in the age distribution 
of college students are expected to occur among the older 
age groups (25 years old and over). By 1990, older students 



are expected to constitute 47 percent of all college enroll- 
ment, compared with only 28 percent m 1970. And like 
most major changes that have occurred and are expected to 
occur in American education over the 1950 to 1990 period, 
the exceptional aging of the college population cor- 
responds to the aging of the baby boom generation. 
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Table 2.-Annu«l number of birthi (U.S. Ctmm projectkmi, Serie* II): 50 Statei »nd D.C., 1940 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 

(July 1 - June 30) 



1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 
194445 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 
1954.55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 




2,631 


1966-67 


2,789 


1967-68 


3,168 


1968-69 


2,989 


1969-70 


2,937 


1970-71 


2,873 


1971-72 


3,948 


1972-73 


3,658 


1973-74 


3,660 


1974-75 


3,638 


1975-76 


3,771 


1976-77 


3,859 


1977-78 


3,951 


1978-79 


4,045 


1979-80 


4,119 


1980-81 


4,167 




4,312 


1981-82 


4,313 


1982-83 


4,298 


1983-84 


4,279 


1984-85 


4,350 


1985-86 


4,259 


1986-87 


4,185 


1987-88 


4,119 


1988-89 


3,940 


1989-90 


3,716 


1990-91 



Projected 



3,608 
3,520 
3,583 
3,676 
3,713 
3,393 
3,195 
3,111 
3,185 
3,126 
3,274 
3,304 
3,382 
3,575 
3,733 

3,839 
3,904 
3,951 
3,985 
4,007 
4,018 
4,019 
4,009 
3,987 
3,956 



SOURCE: U.S. Dep«rtmeiit of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, "Population Estimate and Projec- 
tions," Series P-25. 
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Table 3.-School-«ge and college-age populations (U.S. Censui projections, Series II); 50 States and D.C., 1960 to 1990 



(In thousands) 


Year 




14-17 


18-24 


25-34 


3544 




years oiq 


years old 


yean old 


years old 


years old 


1960 . 




11 O 1 o 

1 1)219 


16,128 


22,919 


24,221 


1961 . . 




1 2)UDZ 


17,004 


22,692 


24,392 


1962 




1 1 7<Q 


17,688 


32,494 


24,519 


1963 


14 


1 1 <AA 

1 OyDW 


1 8,268 


22,410 


24,584 


1964 




1 4 774 


1 Q TOO 

lo,/oJ 


22,396 


24,562 


1965 


7S4 


1 4 I <1 


20,293 


22,465 


24,447 


1966 




1 4 4n< 


o 1 'J^/c 
21,J/0 


92,725 


24,276 


1967 






22,J2 / 


23,156 


24,038 


1968 


36 805 


1 ^ 1 71 


22,ooJ 


23,990 


23,731 


1969 


36 837 




77 77/1 
2J,/24 


24,681 


23,384 


1970 


36 636 


1 ^ Q1 1 


7/1 AQ7 


25,293 


23,142 


I97I 


36,104 




7C 770 

2j,/ /y 


OC O A t 

25,841 


22,970 


1972 


35,457 


16,556 


25,913 


27,403 


22,853 




34,737 


16,747 


26,397 


28,609 


22,803 


1974 


34,072 


16,881 


26,915 


29,776 


22,817 


1975 


33,439 


16,933 


27,603 


30,918 


22,815 


1976 


32 Q54 




7Q 1 /CC 


/\A C 

32,045 


23,076 


197.7 


'?2 22S 


1 A 7QI 


7Q /C77 

2o,02J 


33,162 


23,539 


1978 


1R1 




7Q QQ 1 


33,948 


24,380 


1979 




1 A 771 


29,299 


35,009 


25,090 


1980^ 


"in iQQ 


l!),/04 


29,463 


36,172 


25,721 








Projected 










15,219 


29,513 


37,462 


26,269 


1982 


29,544 


14,656 


9Q I^A 


17 QAl 


00 1 

2/,oJl 


1983 


29,335 


14,308 


29,022 


38,540 


29,048 


1984 


29,175 


14,261 


28,480 


39,204 


30,236 


1985 


29,098 


14,392 


27,852 


39,859 


31,376 


1986 


29,475 


14,294 


27,084 


40,445 


32,512 


1987 


30,142 


13,964 


26,445 


40,861 


33,579 


1988 


30,944 


13,480 


25,967 


41,118 


34,377 


1989 


31,715 


12,997 


25,630 


41,222 


35,429 


1990 


32,568 


12,771 


25,148 


41,086 


36,592 



Projected 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, "Population Estimates and Projec- 
tion/* Series P-25. 
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Chapter II 
ENROLLMENT 



During the next decade, enrollment declines in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will end and a gradual increase 
will begin as the 5- to 17-year-old population begins to in- 
crease in 1985. The enrollment increase is expected to con- 
tinue into the 1990*s, resulting in an enrollment boom that 
may surpass the peak levels of 1970^ However, enrollment 
in institutions oi higher education is expected to increase, 
first moderately and then becoming fairly stable, even 
though the traditional college-age population (18-24 years 
old) is projected to decline 15 percent over the decade. 

As a result of this decline, the college enrollment of stu- 
dents under 25 years old is expected to decrease by 1.1 
million over the decade. But the increased enrollment of 
older students (25 years old and over) is expected to offset 
the declines in the enrollment of younger students, 
resulting in a fairly stable college enrollment during the 
1980's. 

All Levels 

Total fall enrollment (independent nursery and 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary and .higher educa- 
tion) decreased from 61.4 million in 1970 to 60.3 million in 
1980 (table 4). This occurred as declining enrollments in 
elementary and secondary schools more than offset in- 
creases at the nursery and kmdergarten and higher educa- 
tion levels (figure 6). During the 1980's, enrollments in 
elementary and secondary schools are expected to continue 
declining until 1984, when a gradual increase is expected to 



Martin M. Frankcl. U.S. Dcparimcni of Educaiion, American Educa- 
tion, ••Projecting a School Enrollment Turnaround," N^ashmgton, D.C., 
August/September 1981. 
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begin. By 1990, enrollment in these schools is expected to 
be slightly higher than in 1980. Combining with fairly 
stable enrollments at the higher education level and con- 
tinued increases at the nursery and kindergarten levels, 
total enrollment is expected to increase to 61 million by 
1990. These totals do not include enrollments in noncol- 
legiate postsecondary schools and adult basic and secon- 
dary education programs. In 1980, these enrollments were 
estimated to be 1.8 million^ <figure 7) and 2.0 million^ 
respectively. 



Enrollment in Nursery 
Schools and Kindergartens 

From 1970 to 1980, enrollment in nursery schools and 
kindergartens increased by 21 percent, from 4.3 million to 
5.2 million (table 5). This increase occurred despite the 14 
percent decline of the 3- to 5-year-old population, which 
dropped from 10.7 million in 1970 to 9.2 million in 1980 
(figure 8). This inverse relationship is not susprising, since 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics'* show that the 
labor force participation rate of women has increased 
dramatically during the decade of the 1970's (figure 9) and 
the number of children under 6 whose mothers were in the 



^Arthur Podolsky. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Early Release, Statistics of Postsecondary Schools 
with Occupational Programs, 1980, 

^Barbara A. Whalen. U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics. Bulletin, IVomen and Minority Groups Made up 
Largest Segment of Adult Basic and Secondary Education Programs, 
August 198 1. 

^U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Marital and 
Family Characteristics of the Labor Force, March 1980, December 9, 
1980. 
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Figure 6. Enrollment in regubr elementary and secondary schools, by level. SO States and D.C., 

1970 and 1980 
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Figure S.-Nurwry and kindcrgirten enrollment and 3* to S-year-oM population, 1970 to 1980 
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labor force tbo has increased between 1970 and 1980. The 
Ubic below shows the labor force participation rates of 
women, by age group, for 1970 and 1980. 



Year 




Age group 




18-19 


20-24 


25-34 


35-44 






57.8 


45.0 


51.1 




62.3 


69.2 


65.5 


65.5 



—Not available 

And concurrent with the rise in labor force participation 
rates of women is the increase in the number of children 
under 6 whose mothers were in the labor force. This 
number increased by 34 percent, from 5.6 million in 1970 
to 7.5 million in 1980. This increase reflects the rise in the 
number of broken marriages, the decline in the birth rate, 
and the continuing increase in the labor activity of mothers 
with young children. Here, both the economic necessity of 
women having to work and society's acceptance of young 
mothers working outside the home have contributed to the 
rising levels of preprimary enrollment and will continue to 



affect these levels in the future. Therefore, in the 1980*s, 
enrollment in nursery schools and kindergartens is ex- 
pected to increase from 5.2 million in 1980 to 6.9 million in 
1990 (figure 10). Over the projection period, most of the 
increases are expected in private nursery schools for 3- and 
4-year-olds, while for 5-year-olds most of the increases will 
be in kindergartens of regular public schools (figure 11). 

Since many women have postponed childbearing 
because of occupational and educational pursuits, they 
may decide to have a baby later in the decade. The Bureau 
of the Census reported that women in their late twenties 
and early thirties are increasingly more inclined to have a 
baby than they have been in recent years. The study also 
bald that 13 percent of women ages 30 to 34 are still child- 
less^ Thus, the potential for growth in pre-primary enroll- 
ment is inherent in both labor and demographic forces. 

The low alternative projection assumes that enrollment 
rates will grow for each age, but not as rapidly as the in- 
termediate alternative projection. Under the low assump- 
tion, enrollment in nursery schools and kindergarten is ex- 



^U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
Uon Reports, ^'Population Profile of the United States. 1980," Series 
P-20, No. 363, June 1981. 



Figure 9.-Labor force participation rate of women, by age group: March 1970-80 
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pccted to increase from 5.2 million in 1980 to 6,2 million in 
1990, 700,000 lower than the intermediate alternative pro- 
jection. 

The high alternative projection assumes that age- 
specific enrollment rates will increase even faster than the 
intermediate alternative projections throughout the projec- 
tion period. Under the high assumption, nursery and 
kindergarten enrollment will increase to 7.7 million in 
1990, an increase of 800,000 oyer the intermediate alter- 
native projection. The major increases occur for 3- and 

4- year-olds under this alternative, since enrollment of 

5- year-olds is already approaching 100 percent. With the 
large potential for growth in enrollment rates of 3- and 
4-year-olds, nursery and kindergarten enrollment could 
also reach this high level. 



Regular Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

The enrollment rates for most of the schooNage popula- 
tion (5- to 17-y:iar-olds) are all close to 100 percent. And 
since school is compulsory to age 16 in most States, ele- 
mentary enrollment closely reflects the 5- to 13-year-old 
population, and secondary enrollment tends to reflect the 
14- to 17-ycar-old population. Enrollment in regular 
elementary and secondary schools decreased continuously 
from 51.3 million in 1971, its peak year, to 46.1 million in 
1980 (tables 6 and 7). These enrollments are expected to 
continue decreasing until they reach a low point of 44.0 
million in 1984. Then, as the 5- to 17-year-old population 
begins to increase, enrollment will also rise, gradually, to 
46.7 million in 1990 (figure 12). 
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Figure 11. -Nursery and kindergarten enrollment, with intermediate alternative projections, by control: 

50 States and D.C, fall 1970 to 1990 
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Enrollment in regular public elementary and secondar> 
schools decreased from 45.9 million in 1970 to 41.0 million 
in 1980. Enrollments in these schools are expected to con- 
tinue dechning, reaching 39.0 million in 1984, before in- 
creasing to 41.3 million in 1990. For public enrollment, the 
retention rates for grades 2-10 are close to 100 percent. The 
retention rates for grades 11 and 12 are about 90 percent, 
which allows for increased retention that would result in 
increased enrollment at the secondary level. This prospect 
is not likely, since the rates have not changed in the past 10 
years. 

During the 1970*s, Catholic enrollment decreased from 
3.4 million to 2.3 million, a drop of 1.1 million. Much of 
this large decrease was offset by enrollment increases in 
other private schools. As a result, enrollment in private 
schools only decreased from 5.4 million in 1970 to 5.1 
million in 1980. Private enrollment is expected to be fairly 
stable at 5.0 million through 1985. Beginning in 1986, 
enrollment in private schools is expected to increase to 5.4 
million by 1990 as the 5- to 17-year-old population begins 
to increase. At that time, private school enrollment is pro- 
jected to account for 1 1.6 percent of the total enrollment in 



elementary and secondary schools compared with 11.1 per- 
cent in 1980 and 10.5 percent in 1970. Thus, private 
schools have increased slightly their share of the Nation's 
school children in the 1970's and are expected to slightly 
increase their share in the 1980's. However, currently it 
appears that the public schools will continue to bear the 
responsibility of educating the great majority of the Na- 
tion's children. 



Grade Group 



Enrollment in grades K-8 of public and private schools 
decreased from 36.6 million in 1970 to 3 1 .4 million in 1980 
(table 6). This decline is expected to continue, reaching 
30.5 million by 1984. As the offspring of the baby-boom 
generation begin school in the mid 1980's, this number will 
climb to 34.2 million by 1990. In contrast, enrollment in 
grades 9-12 increased from 14.6 million in 1970 to 15.7 
million iu 1976. Thereafter, these enrollments declined to 
14.7 million in 1980, signifying the move of low-birth 
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Figure 12. Enrollment in grades K-12 of regular day schools, with projections: 50 States and D.C., 

fall 1970 to 1990 
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cohorts from grades K 8 to grades 9-12. Paralleling the 
decline in the 14- to 17-year-uld population, 9-12 
enrollments are projected to decrease throughout the pro- 
jection period to 12.4 million by 1990. 

Institutions of Higher Education 

During the next decade, the traditional college-age 
population ij> expected to decrease by 15 percent. But in- 
stead of declining, enrollment levels in colleges and univer- 
sities are expected to remain at or above the 1980 enroll- 
ment level of 12.1 million. This apparent anomoly is 
primarily a result of two factors. First, projections for the 



early 1980*s are based on the assumption that poor em- 
ployment prospects will cause an increased proportion of 
younger students to enroll full-time. Second, in the mid- 
and late-1980*s, the inceased enrollment of older students 
is expected to offset declines in the enrollment of younger 
students when job prospects for the latter improve. 

In the first half of the 1970's, enrollment levels in higher 
education rose as the large birth cohorts of the 1950*s 
entered college. Also, the enrollment of younger students 
increased during the 1974-75 recession period. During this 
time, unemployment rates for young adults age 16 to 19 
and 20 to 24 were 20.0 percent and 13.6 percent respec- 
tively. These were the highest rates recorded during the 
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decade of the 1970'$, as depicted in the fable below and 
shown in figure 13. These record unemployment rates 
coincide with higher-than-average increases in college 
enrollment during the 1970's. 

Unemployment rates for young adults 16 to 19 and 
20 to 24 years old 



Year 



Age group 



16 to 19 



20 to 24 





1S.3 


8.2 


1971 


16.9 


10.0 


1972 


16.3 


9.3 


1973 


14.5 


7.8 


1974 


16.0 


9.1 


1975 


20.0 


13.6 


1976 


19.0 


12.0 


1977 


17.7 


10.9 


1978 


16.3 


9.5 


1979 


16.1 


9.0 


1980 


17.8 


11.5 



SOURCE: Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Indicators, 

Figure 13. -Unemployment rate, by age group: 1970 to 1980 

25.0-1 



In fact, college enrollment increased from 9.6 million in 
1973 to 11.2 million in 1975 (table 9). At the end of the 
1974-75 recession, college enrollment dropped to 11,0 
million in 1976 as slight decreases in enrollment rates were 
experienced for younger students. 

In the late 1970's, older students, primarily women and 
part-time, began to enroll in increasing numbers. As a 
result, college enrollment increased to 1 1.6 million in 1979. 
In 1980, enrollment increased to an all-time high of 12.1 
million (figure 14), as enrollment rates for younger stu- 
dents once again increased during a period of high unem- 
ployment. Unemployment rates for young adults had 
declined from 1975 to 1979, but they rose again in 1980 as 
the Nation once more experienced a period of high unem- 
ployment. Already, there are indications that unemploy- 
ment rates for young adults are continuing to rise in 1981. 

If high unemployment rates continue, college enroll- 
ment is expected to increase to 12.6 million in 1982, rather 
than decrease in response to declines in the traditional 
college-age population (figure 15), Based on the assump- 
tion that the economy will improve in the mid 1980's, 
enrollment rates of younger students are expected to fall 
back to 1980 levels. College enrollment is expected to 
decrease to 12,2 million in 1985 and then remain fairly 
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Figure 14. -Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, with alternative projections. 
^ SO States and D.C., fall 1970 and 1990 
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stable at 12.1 million for the remainder of the projection 
period. These high enrollment levels are expected to be 
maintained during the late 1980's as the increased enroll- 
ment of older students offset the enrollment declines of 
younger students. 

In contrast, base-line alternative projections of college 
enrollment are shown in appendix B. These projections are 
based on the assumption that age-specific enrollment rates 
will remain at 1980 levels throughout the projection 
period, with the exception of older women, whose rates 
were projected to increase slightly. These base-line projec- 
tions may prove more accurate if unemployment rates for 
younger people improve markedly in the short run. 

However, neither the intermediate nor the base-line 
enrollment levels for the 1980*s may be realized as new 
guidelines restrict the availability of Federal financial aid. 
Students from families with middle incomes who have 
relied on this aid to pay college costs may lose their 
eligibility. This may have an adverse affect on enrollments. 
Consequently, enrollments could turn out to be lower than 
the intermediate and base-line projections shown in tables 
9 and A-1. 



Enrollment by Age 

The alternative projections of college enrollments by 
age, sex, and attendance status are shown in tables 8A, 8B, 
and 8C. Table 8A shows intermediate alternative projec- 
tions, most of which are discussed in the following sections 
of this chapter. Table 8B shows low alternative projections 
and table 8C shows high alternative projections. These 
alternative projections depend to a great extent on the dif- 
ferent assumptions made about the future enrollment rates 
of men and women for 9 single years and 3 age groups by 
attendance status. 

The intermediate alternative projection assumes that 
age-specific enrollment rates of younger people will in- 
crease slightly to 1982 in response to high unemployment 
rates and then drop back to the 1980 levels as the economy 
improves. Other age-specific enrollment rates are expected 
to remain constant throughout the decade, with the excep- 
tion of enrollment rates of older women, which will in- 
crease slightly. Under the intermediate assumption, the 
period from 1970 to 1990 will be one of unprecedented 



changes in the characteristics of college students. The in- 
termediate projeciions show that between 1970 and 1990, 
younger students, less than 25 years old, will decrease from 
72 percent of all students to 53 percent. Men who com- 
prised 59 percent of the students in 1970 are expected to 
fall to 48 percent m 1990: Full-time enrollment, which was 
68 percent in 1970, is expected to decrease to 54 percent in 
1990. 

During the I970*s, the 18- to 24-year-old population in- 
creased by 20 percent. At the same time, the number of 
college students less than 25 years old increased by 22 per- 
cent, from 6.2 million in 1970 to 7.6 million in 1980. Also, 
the enrollment of students 25 years and over increased 
, from 2.4 million to 4.5 million as the enrollment rates for 
this group mcreased during the late 1970's (figures 16 and 
17). 

In the I980*s, the traditional college-age population is 
expected to decrease by 15 percent. At the same time, the 
enrollment of students less than 25 years old is projected to 
decrease, also by 15 percent, a decline of I.I million over 
the decade. However, this decrease is projected to be offset 
by a 1.1 million increase in the enrollment of older students 
during that period. By 1990, older students are expected to 



account for 47 percent of the 12.1 million students enrolled 
compared with 38 percent in 1980. 

Since oldei students are more likely to enroll on a part- 
time basis than younger students, increases in part-time 
enrollment have paralleled increases in older students 
through 1980 and are expected to continue to do so in the 
1980's (figure 18). Part-time rnrollmeni accounted for 32 
percent of all college enrollment in 1970, 41 percent in 
1980, and is expected to reach 46 percent in 1990. 

In addition to older and part-time students, women 
have played a major role in the 3.5 million enrollment in- 
crease of the I970*s. Of that number, 76 percent was ac- 
counted for by the increased enrollment of women — 45 
percent due to older women and 36 percent due to older 
women enrolled on a part-time basis. As a result, women 
made up 51 percent of all college enrollment in 1980 com- 
pared with only 41 percent in 1970. Women are expected to 
increase their majority only slightly during the 1980's, 
reaching 52 percent in 1990 (figure 19). 

The low alternative projections are based primarily on 
the assumptions that age-specific enrollment rates will 
either remain constant or decline throughout the projec- 
tion period. This alternative shows a decrease from 12.1 
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Figure IS. -Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, with base-line and intermediate 
alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
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Figure 16."ToUl enrollment of men in inititutions of higher education, by a|e: SO States and D.Cm 

fall 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, and 1990 
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million in 1980 to 11.1 million in 1990. Men and full-time 
students are expected to account for most of this decrease. 
Under this alternative, the enrollment of men is expected 
to decrease from 5.9 million in 1980 to 5.2 million in 1990, 
anH full-time enrollment is expected to drop from 7.1 
million to 5.8 million. 

The high alternative projections assume that age- 
specific enrollment rates by attendance status will increase 
throughout the projection period. Under this alternative, 
college enrollment is expected to increase from 12.1 million 
in 1980 to 15.4 millioii in 1990, with full-time enrollment 
increasing from 7.1 million to 7.8 million and part-time 
enrollment increasing from 5.0 million to 7.6 million. 

The high and low alternative projections are shown, 
along with the intermediate alternative, to indicate the 
uncertain behavior of future trends in enrollment rates of 
men and women. Even within the last decade, enrollment 
rates for men have fallen in the late 1970's and then 
climbed back to levels obtained in the early 1970*s. Enroll- 
ment '■^♦es for women, which have lagged behind male 
enrollment rates, have now nearly reached parity with 
men. For both sexes, enrollment rates in the older age 
groups have increased significantly. Such diverse behavior 
could be appropriately represented by any of the alter- 
native projections over the next decade. 



Enrollment by Type of 
Institution 

The projections of enrollment in 4-year and 2-year col- 
leges are based on the assumptions that the number of 
older students will increase, partially offsetting the ex- 
pected decline in traditional college-age students, and that 
increasing proportions of these older students will be part- 
time. And since many 2-year institutions are community 
colleges that have traditionally served the needs of older 
students, it is not unrealistic to assume that increases will 
occur primarily in 2-year institutions and that decreases are 
more likely to occur in 4-year institutions which have tradi- 
tionally depended on students 18 to 24 years old. 

As table 9A shows, total enrollment in 4-year institu- 
tions increased from 6.4 million in 1970 to 7.6 million in 
1980. Then, the number is expected to increase to 7.8 mil- 
lion in 1982 before declining to 7.1 million 1990 (figure 
20). In contrast, table 9B shows that total enrollment in 2- 
year institutions increased from 2.2 million in 1970 to 4.5 
million in 1980 and then is expected to continue to increase 
to 5.0 million in 1990. Nearly all of this growth is expected 
to be due to the increase in part-time enrollment. Part-time 
enrollment in 2-year institutions increased from 1.1 million 
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in 1970 to 2.8 million in 1980 and then is expected to con- 
tinue to increase, reaching 3.2 million by 1990. And 
although full-time enrollment in 2-year institutions in- 
creased from L2 million in 1970 to 1.8 million in 1980, this 
number, after slight increases in the early 1980^% is ex- 
pected to decrease to 1.8 million in 1990, its 1980 level. 

Enrollment by Control of 
Institution 

Enrollment in private institutions is expected to decrease 
from 2.6 million in 1980 to 2.5 million in 1990. Enrollment 
in public institutions is expected to increase from 9.S 
million in 1980 to 9.6 million in 1990 (figure 21). Public 
enrollment in 4-year institutions is expected to decline 
from 5.1 million in 1980 to 4.8 million in 1990, while 
public enrollment in 2-year institutions is expected to rise 
from 4.3 million in 1980 to 4.8 million in 1980. Private 
enrollment in 4-year institutions is expected to decrease 
between 1980 and 1990, from 2.4 million to 2.3 million, 
while private enrollment in 2-year institutions is also ex- 
pected to drop between 1980 and 1990 from 198,000 to 
192,000. 



Full-Time-Equivalent 
Enrollment 

Full-time-equivaleni cnrollmeni increased from 6.7 
million in 1970 to 8.8 million in 1980 and is expected to in- 
crease to 9.2 million in 1982 before decreasing to 8.4 
million in 1990 (table 14 and figure 22). In the 1980's, the 
expected enrollment declines of the traditional college-age 
population are foreseen to be offset by increases in older 
students. But, these students will be primarily enrolled 
part-time. However, when these part-time enrollments are 
converted to full-time equivalents, they will not be large 
enough to compensate completely for the declines in full- 
> time enrollment. 

Total enrollment is expected to increase only 4,000 from 
1980 to 1990 (table 9). At the same time, table 14 shows a 
decrease in full-time-equivalent enrollment of 321, (XX). 
Table 14 also shows that the decrease in full-time 
equivalent of undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institu- 
tions is 620,000 from 1980 to 1990, nearly 50 percent larger 
than the total drop in full-time-equivalent enrollment. In 
contrast, full-timcrcquivalent of undergraduate enrollment 



Figure 17.-Total enrollment of women In institutions of higher education, by age. 50 States and D.C., 

fall 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, and 1990 
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Figure 18. Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, with intermediate alternative 
projections, by attendance status: SO States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
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in 2-year insiiiuiions is expected to increase by 193,000, In 
addition, full time equivalent of postbaccalaureate enroll- 
ment in 4-year institutions is expected to rise by 107,000. 

Postbaccalaureate Enrollment 

Graduate and first-professional enrollments are expected 
to grow over the projection period (figure 23). Graduate 
enrollment increased from 1.0 million in 1970 to 1.3 
million in 1980. This figure is expected to rise even more, 
to 1.4 million in 1990 (table 12). Firsi-professional enroll 
mem climbed from 175,000 in 1970 to 278,000 in 1980 and 
is expected to increase to 330,000 in 1990. 

Most of the incrca:)CS in graduate enrollment are ex- 
pected to be accounted fur by women enrolled part-time 
The number of women enrolled pan-time is expected to in< 
crease from 466,000 in 1980 to 490,000 in 1990. And while 



the number of women enrolled full-time is also expected to 
rise from 204,000 to 238,000, the number of men enrolled 
full-time is expected to decrease from 281,000 to 276,000. 

Women have already made great strides in enrollment at 
the first-professional level, and their numbers are expected 
to continue increasing, from 79,000 in 1980 to 117,000 in 
1990. The number of men also is expected to increase dur- 
ing this period, from 199,000 to 213,000. 

These enrollment projections arc moderately higher 
than the postbaccalaureate projections shown in the 
previous edition of this publication. This is because these 
new projections are greatly influenced by the projected 
enrollment increases of older students. Therefore, the in- 
creases projected for postbaccalaureate enrollment may 
not be realized if the enrollment of older students does not 
.^increase as rapidly as shown in table 8A. 
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Figiire 19. -Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, with intermediate alternative 
projections, by sex of student: SO States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
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Figure 20.-Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, with intermediate alternative 
projections, by type of institutions: SO SUtes and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
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Figure 21. -Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, with intermediate alternative 
projections, by control of institution: 50 States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
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Figure 22.-Full*time-equivalent enrollment in institutions of higher education, with alternative 
projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
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Figure 23.-ToUl enrollment in institutions of higher education, with intermediite alternative 
projections, by level enrolled: Fall 1970 to 1990 
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TaUc 4.-Summary of enrollment in educational institutions, witii allernathfe Dro)ectiofis» by level and control of institution; 

SO States and D.C.» WO^lfW 



(in thousands) 
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(fall) 


ToUl enrollment 


IntlltutioiM 
of 

hifher educstkm 


rnemdmy kInmI 


1 N^ejpeadeii t 
aaracry icHooif 
aad kMcrprteas 


Grs4aiKa 




ToUl 


PubUc 


Private 


Public 


Private 




Private 


NMc 


Nvate 


PaMc 


Nvate 


1970 


61 ,380 


52,758 


8,622 


6.428 


2.153 


32,577 


4,052 


13,332 


1311 


421 


1.016 




61,863 


53.409 


8.454 


6^804 


2,144 


32,265 


3,900 


13316 


1300 


524 


MIO 




61,650 


53,364 


8.286 


7.071 


2,144 


31,831 


3,700 


13,913 


1300 


549 


1,142 




61,531 


53.193 


8338 


7,420 


2,183 


31,353 


3,700 


14/)77 


1 1300 


343 


1,155 


1974 ....... 


62,014 


53,407 


8,607 


7,989 


2,235 


30,921 


3,700 


14,132 


1300 


365 


1.372 


1975 


62.813 


54,106 


8,707 


8335 


2350 


30,487 


3,700 


14304 


1300 


480 


1357 


1976 


62,226 


53,469 


8,757 


8,653 


2359 


30,006 


3325 


14311 


1342 


499 


1,231 


1977 


61,664 


52360 


8,805 


8,847 


2,437 


29336 


3,797 


14,240 


1343 


437 


1,228 


1978 ....... 


60,673 


51,836 


8337 


8,784 


2,475 


28321 


3,732 


14,223 


1353- 


501 


1,277 


1979 ....... 


60,106 


51,171 


8,935 


9,037 


2,533 


27385 


3,700 


13,694 


..!.,400v 


555 


1302 


1980 


60,258 


51,084 


9,174 


9,457 


2,640 


27,67S 


3,700 


13317 


1,400 


632 


1,434 










Intsnnedk 


le alternative pnjactioiit^ 










1981 


59J47 


50,615 


9,132 


9,760 


2,682 


27356 


3,600 




1,400 


666 


1,450 


1982 


59»388 


50,146 


9,242 


9,906 


2,714 


27,161 


3,600 


123S3 


1,400 




1,528 




59,022 


49,735 


v-9,21*^ 


9339 


2,674 


27/)23 


3,600 


12,142 


1,400 


711 


1^1 1 


1984 


58,877 


49,545 


9332 


9,730 


2,621 


26,905 


3,600 


12,134 


1,400 


776 


1,71 1 


1985 


58,931 


49,585 


9,346 


9,612 


2,562 


26,951 


3,600 


12 215 




107 


1 784 


1986 


59365 


49,879 


9,486 


9,584 


2,536 


27359 


3,700 


\2J097 


1,400 


839 


1350 


1987 


59,883 


50,252 


9,631 


9,576 


2,517 


27,987 


3300 


11317 


1,400 


S72 


1,9)4 


1988 


60»275 


50,634 


9,641 


9,591 


2,507 


28,722 


3300 


1 1 ilfi 

1 1 ,^.9U 


1 ifln 

1 ,^vu 






1989 


60»907 


51,141 


9,766 


9,636 


2,503 


29,447 


3,900 


11,158 


1,400 


900 


1,963 


1990 


61.699 


51,806 


9,893 


9,616 


2,485 


30,244 


4JXC 


11J023 


1,400 


923 


2j0O6 
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1 no 1 


CO Ton 


At\ nco 


0 0^1 


9,265 


2,515 


27356 


3,600 


12,833 


1,400 


504 


1316 


1 OQ^ 


CO ^AO 


Af% "iA 1 


0 O^T 


9,279 


2,500 


27,161 


3,600 


12383 


1,400 


518 


1367 




CT 0^^ 


48,954 


Q AAO 

0,908 


9,245 


2,474 


27,023 


3,600 


12,142 


1,400 


544 


1,434 


1 no A 


c"T int 


AO im 
48 ,7 70 


0 1 


9,163 


2,430 


26,905 


3,600 


12,134 


1,400 


568 


1,501 


1 noc 




4o,i$iy 




9,068 


2384 


26,951 


3,600 


12,215 


1,400 


585 


lp53 


1 no£ 


58,048 


49,022 


9,026 


8,970 


2335 


27359 


3,700 


12 0Q7 


1 iAH 
1 ,^vu 




1 ^Ql 
1 fjy 1 




58!440 


49,328 


9^112 


8,920 


2301 


27,987 


3300 


113)7 


1,400 


604 


1,611 




58J69 


49,660 


9,109 


8390 


2,280 


28,722 


3300 


11,436 


1,400 


612 


1,629 




59»327 


50,123 


9,204 


8,903 


2,263 


29,447 


3,900 


11,158 


1,400 


615 


1,641 


loon 


6O»030 


50,741 


9,289 


8,858 


2,241 


30,244 


4,000 


11,023 


1,400 


6)6 


1,648 










High allermtivt prajtctloM^ 














6OJ06 


50.899 


9,207 


10,025 


2,728 


27356 


3,600 


12333 


1,400 


685 


1,479 


1982 


59,992 


50,616 


9,376 


10339 


2,789 


27,16! 


3,600 


12383 


1,400 


733 


1,587 




60,188 


50,604 


9,584 


10,633 


2344 


27,023 


3,600 


12,142 


1,400 


806 


1,740 




60,554 


50,788 


9,766 


10369 


2376 


26,905 


3,600 


12,134 


1,400 


880 


1390 


1985 


61,141 


51,214 


9,927 


11,096 


2,903 


26,951 


3,600 


12,215 


K400 


952 


2,024 


1986 


61,971 


51,788 


10,183 


11312 


2,927 


27359 


3,700 


12,097 


1,400 


1,020 


2,156 


1987 


62,839 


52,425 


10,414 


11,543 


2,954 


27,987 


3300 


11317 


1,400 


1,078 


2,260 


1988 


63,627 


53,088 


10,539 


11302 . 


2,994 


28,722 


3,800 


11,436 


1,400 


1,128 


2345 


1989 


64,686 


53,893 


10,793 


12,103 


3,040 


29,447 


3,900 


11,158 


1,400 


1,185 


2,453 


1990 


65,846 


54,836 


11,010 


12336 


3,073 


30,244 




11X)23 


1,400 


1,233 


2,537 



'Orade K-8 and 9*12 enrollment numbers are from table 6. Enrollment of 
hifher education numbers are from table 9. 

^For methodolofical details, see Volume II of Projtctlons of Education 
Statistics to 1990^9L 

NOTE.— Because of roundins* details may not add to totals. 
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Tftbk S.-Nunery and kinderfartcn enrollment, with alternative projections, by age and sex of student and control of school. 

SO States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990^ 

(In thousinds) 





Toui 




Private 


ToUJ 


Yean old 


Total 


Years old 


3 


4 


5 


6 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1970 . . . 


4»279 


2,981 


123 


494 


2,214 


150 


1,298 


332 


512 


429 


25 


1971 ... 


4»330 


3,007 


107 


486 


2,254 


160 


1,323 


323 


562 


417 


21 


1972 


4,417 


3»036 


150 


532 


2,188 


166 


1,381 


385 


588 


387 


21 


1973 . . 


4,399 


2,982 


137 


518 


2,175 


152 


1,417 


378 


659 


368 


12 


1974 


4,858 


3,149 


178 


543 


2,280 


148 


1.709 


506 


778 


413 


12 


1975 


5,141 


3,425 


191 


645 


2,417 


172 


1,716 


492 


773 


437 


14 


1976 


4,996 


3,418 


180 


608 


2,451 


179 


1.578 


422 


740 


389 


27 


1977 


4,806 


3,225 


198 


591 


2,242 


194 


1,581 


447 


699 


/inn 


35 


1978 


4,813 


3,161 


233 


601 


2,132 


195 


1,^52 


526 


712 


379 


35 


1979 


4395 


3,230 


232 


606 


2,177 


215 


1,665 


514 


787 


540 


16 


1980 


5,162 




237 


602 


2,227 


256 


1.840 


620 


821 


370 


29 










Intermediate alternative projections^ 










1981 


5,205 


3,345 


258 


628 


2,205 


254 


1^60 


639 


830 


365 


26 


1982 


5,372 


3,429 


274 


655 


2,251 


249 


1,943 


679 


865 


373 


26 


1983 • . 


5,584 


3,549 


292 


682 


2.320 


255 


2.035 


723 


901 


385 


26 


1984 . . 


5,859 


3,710 


310 


Ill 


2.415 


263 


2,149 


768 


954 


400 


27 


1985 


6,127 


3,881 


324 


754 


2.530 


273 


2,246 


803 


996 


419 


28 


1986 . . . 


6,379 


4,047 


336 


784 


2,641 


286 


2,332 


830 


1,036 


437 


29 


1987 


6,585 


4,172 




805 


2,717 


299 


2.413 


868 


1 ,Uo4 


4jU 


11 
Jl 


1988 


6,683 


4,241 


354 


815 


2,764 


308 


2,442 


875 


1.077 


458 


32 


1989 


6^772 


4.297 


357 


830 


2,797 


313 


2,475 


881 


1,098 


464 


32 


1990 


6,S77 




368 


844 


2,822 


316 


2,527 


911 


1,115 


468 


33 












Low alternative projections^ 












4,909 


3,183 


231 


588 


2,153 


211 


1.726 


571 


111 


357 


21 


lQfi9 




3,251 


240 


606 


2,197 


208 


1,782 


596 


801 


364 


21 






3,362 


253 


632 


2,265 


212 


1,856 


625 


834 


375 


22 


lOBd 




3,502 


263 


662 


2,358 


219 


1,939 


652 


875 


390 


22 


1 Ofi^ 




3,659 


271 


691 


2,470 


227 


2,015 


670 


913 


409 


23 




S R77 


3,804 


276 


711 


2,579 


238 


2,073 


682 


939 


427 


25 


lQfi7 




3,904 




723 


2.653 


249 


2,110 


07 1 






ZD 


1988 


6,105 


3,968 


282 


732 


2,698 


256 


2,137 


697 


967 


447 


26 


1989 


6^1 68 


4,012 


283 


738 


2,731 


260 


2156 


701 


976 


452 


27 




6,210 


4,043 


284 


742 


2,754 


263 


2,167 


703 


981 


456 


27 












High alternative projections^ 










1981 


5,253 


3,364 


263 


642 


2,205 


254 


1.889 


650 


848 


365 


26 


1982 


5,468 


3,466 


284 


682 


2.251 


249 


2,002 


701 


902 


373 


26 


1983 


5,786 


3.624 


317 


732 


2.320 


255 


2,162 


784 


967 


385 


26 


1984 


6,142 


3,814 


346 


790 


2,415 


263 


2,328 


858 


1,043 


400 


27 


1985 


6,512 


4,026 


367 


856 


2,530 


273 


2,486 


908 


1,131 


419 


28 


1986 


6,866 


4,228 


396 


905 


2.641 


286 


2,638 


977 


1,195 


437 


29 


1987 


7,137 


4,378 


417 


945 


2.717 


299 


2,759 


1,030 


1.248 


450 


31 


1988 


7^37 


4,484 


431 


98! 


2,764 


308 


2,853 


1,067 


1,296 


458 


32 


1989 


7,547 


4,582 


456 


1,016 


2,797 


313 


2,965 


1,128 


1,341 


, 464 


32 


1990 ... 


7,716 


4.660 


475 


1,047 


2,822 


316 


3,056 


1,173 


1,382 


468 


33 



Includes nursery and kingerfarten enrollments in re|uUr schools and 
enrollments in independent nursery schools and kindergarten. 
Tor mdhodological details, see Volume II of Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91. 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

ERIC 



SOURCE. (1) U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Preprimary Enrollment, and (2) U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Curreni 
Population Reports, Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Enrollment. Series P-20. 
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TaWe 6.-EiuoIlment in grades K-8 and 9-12 of regular day ichooU, by control of institutions: 50 States and D.C, 

fall 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 


Total public and private 


Public 


Private 


(fall) 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 



1970 51,272 36,629 14,643 

1971 51,281 36,165 15,116 

1972 50,744 35,531 15,213 

1973 50,430 35,053 15,377 

1974 50,053 34,621 15,432 

1975 49,791 34,187 15,604 

1976 49,484 33,831 15,653 

1977 48,716 33,133 15,583 

1978 47,636 32,060 15,576 

1979 46,679 31,585 15,094 

1980 46,095^ 31,378 14,717 

1981 45,189 30,956 14,233 

1982 44,544 30,761 13,783 

1983 44,165 30,623 13,542 

1984 44,039 30,505 13,534 

1985 44,166 30,551 13,615 

1986 44,556 31,059 13,497 

1987 45,004 31,787 13,217 

1988 45,358 32,522 12,836 

1989 45,905 33,347 12,558 

1990 46,667 34,244 12,423 

'Estimated. 

Preliminary, private figures rounded to nearest 100,(X)0. 

'for mcthudolugii.dl detail*, see Volume II of Projetlions of Education 
Slallslics to 1990-91. 

NOTb.—Bccause of rounding, details may net add to totals. 



45,909 
46,081 
45,744 
45,429 
45,053 
44,791 
44,317 
43,577 
42,550 
41,579 
40,995 



32,577 
32,265 
31,831 
31,353 
30,921 
30,487 
30,006 
29,336 
28,328 
27,885 
27,678 



Projected^ 



40,189 
39,544 
39,165 
39,039 
39,166 
39,456 
39,804 
40,158 
40,605 
41 ,267 



27,356 
27,161 
27,023 
26,905 
26,951 
27,359 
27,987 
28,722 
29,447 
30,244 



13332 
13,816 
13,913 
14,077 
14,132 
14,304 
14,311 
14,240 
14,223 
13,694 
13,317 



12,833 
12,383 
12,142 
12,134 
12,215 
12,097 
11,817 
11,436 
11,158 
11,023 



5,363 

5,200' 

5,000' 

5,000' 

5,000' 



5,000' 

5,167' 

5,140 

5,085 

5,100' 

5,100' 



5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,100 
5,200 
5,200 
5,300 
5,400 



4,052 
3,900 
3,700 
3,700 
3,700 
3,700 
3,825 
3,797 
3,732 
3,700 
3,700 



3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,700 
3,800 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 



1,311 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,342 
1,343 
1,353 
1,400 
1,400 



1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics publications. (1) Statistics of Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Day Schools, (2) Bulletin: Selected Public 
and Private Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics, 
October 23, 1979; and (3) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary School, and (4) unpublished NCES tabula- 
tions. 
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TtUe 7.-EnrolIinent in regular elementary and secondary day schools, by control and organizational level of institution: 

50 States and D.C.» fall 1970 to 1990 

(In thou:;ands) 



Year 


Total public and private 


KuUic 


Private 


(fall) 


K.12 


Elementary 


Secondary 


K-12 


Elementary 


Secondary 


K12 


Elementary 


Secondary 



1970 51,272 31,553 19,719 45,909 27,501 18,408 5,363 4,052 1,311 

1971 51,281 31,588 19,693 46,081 27,688 18,393 5,200* 3,900 1,300 

1972 50,744 31,023 19,721 45,744 27,323 18,421 5,000* 3,700 1,300 

1973 50,430 30,135 20,295 45,429 26,435 18,995 5,000* 3,700 1,300 

1974 50,053 30,082 19,971 45,053 26,382 18,671 5,000* 3,700 1,300 

1975 49,791 29,340 20,451 44,791 25,640 19,151 5,000* 3,700 1,300 

1976 49,484 29,255 20,229 44,317 25,430 18,887 5,167 3 825 1,342 

1977 48,716 28,751 19,966 43,577 24,954 18,623 5,140 3,797 1,343 

1978 47,636 28,749 18,887 42,550 25,017 17,534 5,085 3,732 1,353 

1979 46,679 28,551 18,128 41,579 24,851 16,728 5,100 * 3,700 1,400 

1980 46,095^ 27,987 18,108 40,995 24,287 16,708 5,100* 3,700 1,400 

Projected^ 

1981 45,189 27,555 17,634 40,189 23,955 1_6,234 "5,000 3,600 1,400 

1982 44,544 27,286 17,258 39,544 23,686 15^858 5,000 3,600 1,400 

1983 44,165 27,106 17,059 39,165 23,506 15,659 5,000 3,600 1,400 

1984 44,039 27,113 16,926 39,039 23,513 15,526 5,000 3,600 1,400 

1985 44,166 27,338 16,828 39,166 23,738 15,428 5,000 3,600 1,400 

1986 44,556 27,936 16,620 39,456 24,236 15,220 5,100 3,700 1,400 

1987 45,004 28,660 16,344 39,804 24,860 14,944 5,200 3,800 1,400 

1988 45,358 29,389 15,969 40,158 25,589 14,569 5,200 3,800 1,400 

1989 45,905 30,205 15,700 40,605 26,305 14,300 5,300 3,900 1,400 

1990 46.667 31,022 15,645 41,267 27,022 14,245 5,400 4,000 1,400 

'Estimated. SOURCE: U.S. Depurtment of Education, N«tion«l Center for Educa- 

^Preliminary, private figures rounded to nearest 100.000. tion Statistics publications. (1) Slalisiics of Public Elemen- 

'por methodological details, see Volume II of Projections of Education tary and Secondary Day Schools, (2) Bulletin. Selected Public 

Slalisiics lo 1990-91. and Private Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics, 

October 23, 1979; (3) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and 

NOTE.— Betause of rounding, details may not add lo totals. Secondary School, and (4) unpublished NCES tabulations. 
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TaUc 8A.-EnroIlment in all institutions of higher education, by aft, kx and attendance status, with intermediate alternative 
projections: 50 States and D.C., fall 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1990 

(In thousands) 







1970 






1975 






1980 






1985 






1990 






(Estimated) 


(Estimated) 


(Estimated) 


(Projected)' 


(Projected)^ 


Total 


FuIN 


Pirt- 


Total 


FulN 




Total 


Full- 


Pkrt- 


Total 


Full- 


Pirt- 


Total 


FuU- 


P*rt- 






time 


time 




time 


time 




time 


time 




time 


time 




time 


time 




o cot 


C O 1 c 


2,766 


III oc 


6,842 




12,097 


7,098 


4,999 


12,174 


6,781 


5,393 


12,101 


6,536 


5,565 


16 ;:nd 17 years . . . 


258 


241 


17 


278 


242 


36 


247 


216 


32 


218 


194 


24 


201 


179 


22 


18 and 19 years . . 


2,599 


2,405 


194 


2,785 


2,510 


275 


2,899 


2,581 


321 


2,418 


2,147 


271 


2,375 


2.104 


271 


20 and 21 years . . . 


1.880 


1,647 


233 


2,243 


1,853 


390 


2,424 


2,061 


364 


2.207 


1,855 


352 


1.995 


1,677 


318 


22 to 24 years .... 


1,457 


881 


576 


1,754 


1,008 


746 


1.988 


1,173 


815 


2,071 


1.293 


778 


1,865 


1,199 


666 


25 to 29 years 


1,075 


407 


668 


1,774 


692 


1.082 


1.873 


611 


1,261 


2,101 


742 


1,359 


2,091 


760 


1,331 


30 to 34 years .... 


487 


100 


387 


967 


279 


688 


1.243 


264 


978 


1,340 


297 


1,043 


1.453 


322 


1.131 


3S years and over . . 


824 


134 


690 


1,384 


257 


1,127 


1.422 


192 


1.229 


1.821 


253 


1,568 


2,123 


295 


1.828 




5,044 


3,505 


1,540 


6,149 


3,926 


2,222 


5,874 


3.689 


2,185 


5,917 


3,522 


2,395 


5,770 


3,325 


2,445 


16 and 17 years . . . 


129 


124 


5 


126 


109 


17 


99 


84 


15 


90 


78 


12 


82 


72 


10 


18 and 19 years . . . 


1,349 


1,265 


84 


1 ,397 


1,269 


128 


1,375 


1,229 


147 


1,159 


1.037 


122 


1,140 


1.020 


120 


20 and 21 years . . . 


1 rvo^ 

1 ,U7 J 


Qon 


1 

IUj 


1 04^ 
1 .Z't J 


1 ,Uj^ 




1 ,2oU 


1 .IUj 


1 < < 

1 J J 


1 ,1 JO 




lo2 




ono 




22 and 24 years . . . 


964 


650 


J14 


1,048 


686 


362 


1,063 


686 


377 


1,066 


702 


364 


913 


601 


312 


25 to 29 years .... 


783 


327 


456 


1,123 


474 


649 


994 


379 


615 


1,130 


448 


682 


1,107 


439 


668 


30 to 34 years .... 


308 


72 


236 


557 


184 


373 


576 


129 


447 


642 


158 


484 


695 


171 


524 


35 years and over . . 


415 


75 


340 


654 


152 


502 


507 


77 


430 


674 


104 


570 


788 


122 


666 




3,537 


2,311 


1,225 


5.036 


2,915 


2.120 


6.223 


3.409 


2,814 


6.257 


3.259 


2,998 


6,331 


3.211 


3.120 


16 and 17 years . . . 


129 


117 


12 


152 


133 


19 


149 


132 


17 


128 


116 


12 


119 


10*7 


12 


18 and 19 years . . . 


1.250 


1,140 


110 


1.388 


1,241 


147 


1,524 


1.352 


174 


1.259 


1,110 


149 


1,234 


1,083 


151 


20 and 21 years . . . 


785 


657 


128 


998 


800 


198 


1,165 


956 


209 


1.051 


861 


190 


951 


779 


172 


22 to 24 years 


493 


231 


262 


706 


322 


384 


925 


487 


438 


1.005 


591 


414 


952 


598 


354 


25 to 29 years 


292 


80 


212 


651 


218 


433 


879 


232 


646 


971 


294 


677 


984 


321 


663 


30 to 34 years .... 


179 


28 


151 


410 


95 


315 


667 


135 


531 


698 


139 


559 


758 


151 


607 


35 years and over . . 


409 


59 


350 


730 


105 


625 


915 


115 


799 


1,147 


149 


998 


1.334 


173 


1,162 



Formcthodologicaldelails, sec Volume 11 of Prp/ecr/o/wo/frfMoi/io/i SOURCE. (1) U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Stgtlstia to 19^0-91, Education Statistics, Fall Enrolment in Higher Education; 

and (2) U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen- 
NOTE,-Becauie of roundlns, details may not add to totals. sus. Cumnt Population Reports, **School Enrollment — 

Social and Economic Characteristics of Students,** Series 

P.20. 
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T.bk SB.-EnroUmcnt in ill institutions of higher education, by a|e, lex and attendance sUtus, with low alternative projections: 

50 States and D.C.. fall 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1990 

(In thousands) 





1970 
(Estimated) 


1975 
(Ejitinuted) 


1980 
(Estimated) 


1985 
(Projected)* 


1990 
(Projected)* 


Toul 


Full 

tinw 


Pari. 

time 


Total 


Full, 
time 


P^rt- 
time 


ToUl 


Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


ToUl 


Full* 
time 


time 


ToUl 


Full- 
time 


Part- 

time 




8,581 


5,815 


2,766 


11,185 


6,842 


4,343 


12,097 


7,098 


4,999 


11,452 


6,285 


5,167 


11,099 


5,819 


5,280 


16 and 17 years . , , 


258 


241 


17 


278 


242 


36 


247 


216 


32 


198 


175 


23 


167 


145 


22 


18 and 19 years . . . 


2,599 


2,405 


194 


2,785 


2,510 


275 


2,899 


2,581 


321 


2,363 


2,096 


267 


2,279 


2,018 


261 


20 and 21 years . . . 


1,880 


1,647 


233 


2,243 


1,853 


390 


2,424 


2,061 


364 


2,184 


1,856 


328 


1,964 


1,677 


287 


22 to 24 years . , . , 


1,457 


881 


576 


1,754 


1,008 


746 


1,988 


1,173 


815 


1,870 


1,089 


781 


1,568 


900 


668 


25 to 29 years .... 


1,075 


407 


668 


1,774 


692' 


1,082 


1,873 


611 


1,261 


1,921 


574 


1,347 


1,856 


537 


1,319 


30 to 34 years .... 


487 


100 


387 


967 


279 


688 


1,243 


264 


978 


1,320 


273 


1,047 


1,422 


286 


1,136 


35 years and over . . 


824 


134 


690 


1,384 


257 


1,127 


1,422 


192 


1,229 


1,594 


222 


1,372 


1,842 


257 


1,585 


Men 


5,044 


3,505 


1,540 


6,149 


3,926 


2,222 


5,874 


3,689 


2,185 


5,453 


3,241 


2,212 


5,157 


2,942 


2,215 



16 and 17 years 
18 and 19 years 
20 and 21 years 
22 and 24 years 
25 to 29 years 
30 to 34 years 
35 years and over 

Women 

16 and 17 years . 
18 and 19 years . 
20 and 2 1 years . 
22 to 24 years , , 
25 to 29 years . . 
30 to 34 years . . 
35 years and over 



129 
1,349 
1,095 
964 
783 
308 
415 



124 
1,265 
990 
650 
327 
72 
75 



5 
84 
105 
314 
456 
236 
340 



126 
1,397 
1,245 
1,048 
1,123 
557 
654 



11 
124 
138 



109 17 99 84 15 78 67 

1,269 128 1,375 1,229 147 1,110 986 

1,053 192 1,260 1,105 155 1,133 995 

686 362 1,063 686 377 1,005 638 367 

474 649 994 379 615 997 327 670 

184 373 576 129 447 622 134 488 

152 502 507 77 430 506 94 412 



63 
1,056 
1,013 
827 
957 
664 
575 



53 
934 
898 



10 
122 
115 



513 314 

301 656 

135 529 

108 467 



3,537 2,311 1,225 5,036 2,915 2,120 6,223 3,409 2,814 5,999 3,044 2,955 5,942 2,877 3,065 



129 117 

1,250 1,140 

785 657 

493 231 

292 SO 

179 28 



12 152 133 <9 

110 1,388 1,241 147 

128 998 800 198 

262 706 322 384 

212 651 218 433 

151 410 95 315 



409 



59 350 730 105 625 



*For methodological details, see Volume II of Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91, 

NOTE.^Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



149 
1,524 
1,165 
925 
879 
667 
915 



132 
1,352 
956 
487 
232 
135 
115 



17 
174 
209 
438 
646 
531 
799 



120 
1,253 
1,051 
865 
924 
698 
1,088 



108 
1,110 
861 
451 
247 
139 
128 



12 
143 
190 
414 
677 
559 
960 



104 
1,223 
951 
741 
899 
758 
1,267 



92 
1,084 
779 
387 
236 
151 
149 



12 
139 
172 
354 
663 
607 
1,118 



SOURCE. (1) U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Hither Education; 
and (2) U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Current Population Reports, "School Enrollment — 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students,'* Series 
P.20. 
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Tibk SC.-^EnroUmeiit in all inttitutioiu of higher education, by ar > and attendance tUtui , with high alternative projections: 

50 SUtei and D.C, faU 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1990 

(In thoufandi) 





1970 
(Eitimated) 


1975 
(Eitimated) 


1980 
(Estimated) 


1985 
(^oiected)l 


1990 
(Projected)' 


Total 


Full, 
time 


ftirt- 
time 


Total 


Full- 
time 


time 


Total 


Full, 
time 


Part, 
time 


ToUl 


FuH. 
time 


rart. 

time 


Total 


Full, 
time 


hurt- 
time 





. 8^81 


5,815 


2,766 


11,185 


6,842 


4,343 


12,097 


7,098 


4,999 


13,999 


7,557 


6,442 


15,409 


7 819 


7 SQ7 

/ .«/7 / 


16 and 17 years . . 


258 


241 


17 


278 


242 


36 


247 


216 


32 


233 


205 


28 


217 


188 


29 


18 and 19 years . . 


. 2»599 


2,405 


194 


2,785 


2,510 


275 


2,899 


2,581 


321 


2,678 


2363 


315 


2,848 


2,495 


353 


20 and 21 years . . 


. 1»880 


1,647 


233 


2,243 


1,853 


390 


2,424 


2,061 


364 


2,574 


2,188 


386 


2,596 


2,223 


373 


22 to 24 years . . . 


. 1,457 


881 


576 


1,754 


1,008 


746 


1,988 


1,173 


815 


2,327 


1 ,386 


7t 1 


9 9^8 




097 


25 to 29 years . . . 


. 1»075 


407 


668 


1.774 


692 


1,082 


1,873 


611 


1,261 


2,41 1 


789 


1 ,U£7 


9 Ml 


70A 

/ 70 


1 »47 


30 to 34 years . . . 


487 


100 


387 


967 


279 


688 


1,243 


264 


978 


1 ,719 




1 1^7 


9 999 


AAn 

*t*T/ 


1 77S 


35 years and over . 


824 


134 


690 


1,384 


257 


1,127 


1 ,422 


192 


1 


J OSS 


^ /U 


1 7SS 
1 ,/oo 


9 A94 




0 OO^ 


Men 


. 5»044 


3,505 


1,540 


6,149 


3,926 


2,222 


















Z,/4o 


16 and 17 years . . 


. 129 


124 


5 


126 


109 


17 


99 


84 


15 


98 


87 


11 


90 


80 


10 


18 and 19 years . . 


. 1349 


1,265 


84 


1397 


1,269 


128 


1,375 


1,229 


147 


1,265 


1,127 


138 


1,340 


1,190 


150 


20 and 21 years . . 


. U095 


990 


105 


1,245 


1,053 


192 


1,260 


1,105 


155 


1,336 


1,174 


162 


1341 


1,195 


146 


22 and 24 yt;ar$ . . 


. 964 


650 


314 


1,048 


686 


362 


1,063 


686 


377 


1,166 


762 


404 


1.054 


679 


375 


25 to 29 years . . . 


783 


327 


456 


1,123 


474 


649 


994 


379 


615 


1,202 


472 


730 


1,237 


462 


775 


30 to 34 years . . . 


. 308 


72 


236 


557 


184 


373 


576 


129 


447 


699 


163 


536 


805 


176 


629 


35 years and over . 


. 415 


75 


340 


654 


152 


502 


507 


77 


430 


674 


104 


570 


787 


122 


665 


Women 


. 3»537 


2,311 


1,225 


5,036 


2,915 


2,120 


6,223 


3,409 


2,814 


7.558 


3,667 


3,891 


8,755 


3.906 


4.849 


1 6 and 1 7 years . . 


. 129 


117 


12 


152 


133 


19 


149 


132 


17 


135 


118 


17 


127 


108 


19 


18 and 19 years . . 


. 1»250 


1,140 


110 


1,388 


1,241 


147 


1,524 


1,352 


174 


l,4t3 


1,236 


177 


1,508 


1,305 


203 


20 and 21 years . . 


. 785 


657 


128 


998 


800 


198 


1,165 


956 


209 


1,238 


1,014 


224 


1,255 


1,028 


227 


22 to 24 years . . . 


. 493 


231 


262 


706 


322 


384 


925 


487 


438 


1,161 


624 


537 


1.204 


652 


552 


25 lo 29 years . . . 


. 292 


80 


212 


651 


218 


433 


879 


232 


646 


1,209 


310 


899 


1,406 


334 


1,072 


30 to 34 years . . . 


. 179 


28 


151 


410 


95 


315 


667 


135 


531 


1,020 


199 


821 


1,417 


271 


1,146 


35 years and over . 


409 


59 


350 


730 


105 


625 


915 


115 


799 


1,384 


166 


1,218 


1337 


207 


1.630 



For methodolofical dctaiU, see Volume 11 of Proyfc//o/w o/Wttci7f/o/i SOURCE. (1) U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Sftmcs to 1990-91, Education Statistics. Fall Enrollment in Hightr Education; 

and (2) U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen- 
NOTE.— Becauic -t rounding, details mty not add to totals. sus. Current Population Reports, "School Enrollment — 

Social and Economic Characteristics of Students," Series 

P-20. 
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TaUe 9.-Total enrollment in aD institutioM of hipier education, with alternative projectioni, by lex and attendance itatiM of 
students and control of inatitutiont: 50 States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 



(In thouiandi) 



(fait) 


Total 

enroDnicnt 


Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


Men 


Women 


Full'time 


hurt*time 


rllDliC 


Private 




8,581 


5,044 


3437 


5,815 


2,766 


6,428 


2,153 


1971 


8,949 


5,207 


3,742 


6,077 


2,871 


6,804 


2,144 




9,215 


5,239 


3,976 


6,072 


3,142 


7,071 


2,144 


1973 


9,602 


5371 


4,231 


6,189 


3,413 


7,420 


2,183 


1974 


10,224 


5,622 


4,601 


6;J70 


3,853 


7,989 


2,235 


1975 


11,185 


6,149 


5,036 


6,841 


4,344 


8,835 


2350 


1976 


11,012 


5,811 


5,201 


6,717 


4,295 


8,653 


2,359 


1977 


1 1 ,286 


5,789 


5,497 


6,793 


4,493 


8,847 


2,437 


1978 


11,259 


5,640 


5,619 


6,667 


4492 


8,784 


2,475 


1979 


1 1 ,570 


5,683 


5,887 


6,793 


4,776 


9,037 


2433 


1980 


12,097 




6,223 


7,098 


4,999 


9,457 


2,640 








Jntermedtate alternative projections' 






lOfil 


1 It f^^it 


6,159 


6,283 


7,379 


5,063 


9,760 


2,682 


1982 


12,620 


6,238 


6,382 


7,459 


5,161 


9,906 


2,714 


1983 


12,513 


6,154 


6,359 


7,263 


5,250 


9,839 


2,674 


1984 


12,351 


6,039 


6,312 


7,025 


5,326 


9,730 


2,621 


1985 


12,174 


5,917 


6,257 


6,781 


5,393 


9,612 


2462 


1986 


12,120 


5,865 


6,255 


6,669 


5,451 


9484 


2436 


1987 


12,093 


5,823 


6,270 


6,601 


5,492 


9,576 


2417 


1988 


12,098 


5,802 


6;i96 


6485 


5413 


9491 


2,507 




12,139 


5,803 


6;J36 


6493 


5446 


9,636 


2,503 




12,101 


5,770 


6,331 


6436 


5465 


9,616 


2,485 








Low alternative projections' 






1981 


11,780 


5,766 


6,014 


6.814 


4,966 


9,265 


2,515 




11,779 


5,730 


6,049 


6,747 


5,032 


9,279 


2,500 




11,719 


5,664 


6,055 


6,628 


5,091 


9,245 


2,474 




11,593 


5.564 


6,029 


6.460 


5,133 


9,1 63 


2.430 




1 1 ,452 


5,453 


5,999 


6,285 


5,167 


9,068 


2384 


1986 


1 1 ,305 


5,342 


5,963 


6,106 


5,199 


8,970 


2,335 


1987 


11,221 


5,276 


5,945 


5.989 


5,232 


8.920 


2,301 


1988 


11,170 


5,223 


5,947 


5,925 


5,245 


8,890 


2,280 


1989 


11,166 


5,203 


5,963 


5,901 


5,265 


8,903 


2,263 


1990 


11,099 


5,157 


5,942 


5,819 


5,280 


Q QCQ 
0,0J0 


0 Oil I 








High alternative projections' 








12,753 


6,172 


6,581 


7,390 


5363 


10.025 


2,728 




13,128 


6,279 


6,849 


7,490 


5,638 


10,339 


2,789 




13.477 


6;J65 


7,112 


7,560 


5,917 


10,633 


2,844 




13,745 


6.410 


7,335 


7,561 


6,184 


10,869 


2,876 




13.999 


6.441 


7,558 


7,557 


6,442 


11,096 


2,903 




14,239 


6,459 


7.780 


7,540 


6,699 


11,312 


2,927 


1987 


14,497 


6,486 


8,011 


7454 


6,943 


11,543 


2,954 




14,796 


6,535 


8,261 


7,640 


7,156 


11,802 


2.994 




15,143 


6,608 


8435 


7,760 


7,383 


12,103 


3,040 




15,409 


6,654 


8,755 


7,812 


7,597 


12336 


3,073 



For methodological details, sec Volume 11 of Projections of Education 
Statiatia to 1990^91, 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics. Fall Enrollment In Higher Education, 
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Table 9A.-Total enrollment in 4-year institutioni of higher education, with alternative projections, by sex and attendance status 
of students and control of institutions: SO SUtes and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 

(fall) 


ToUl 
cnrollmenC 


Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


Men 


Women 


Fuli*time 


~ Psirt'time 


Public 


Private 


1970 


6,358 


3.726 


2,631 


4,650 


1,708 


4326 


2,032 




6,463 


3,758 


2,705 


4,787 


1,676 


4.438 


2,024 


1 n*i^ 


6,459 


3,695 


2.764 


4,732 


1,727 


4,430 


2.029 




6,590 


3.718 


2,872 


4,757 


1,833 


4 


2.060 




6,820 


3,791 


3,029 


4361 


1,959 


4 03 


2,117 




7,215 


3.984 


3,231 


5,080 


2,134 


.,998 


2,217 




7,129 


3331 


3,298 


5,053 


2,076 


4,902 


2.227 




7,242 


3,823 


3.419 


5,138 


2,104 


4,945 


2,297 




7,232 


3,756 


3.476 


5,109 


2,123 


4,912 


2,320 




7,353 


3,761 


3,592 


5,202 


2,151 


4,980 


2,373 




7,571 




3.744 


5,344 


2,227 


5,129 


2,442 








Intennediite iltenutive projections' 






198! 


1,101 


3,997 


3,710 


5,464 


2,243 


5,223 


2,484 




i,m 


4,045 


3,744 


5,517 


2,272 


5,278 


2,511 


1983 


7.673 


3,970 


3.703 


5,372 


2,301 


5,198 


2,475 




7,513 


3,876 


3.637 


5.193 


2320 


5,087 


2,426 


1985 


7342 


3.774 


3.568 


5,005 


2337 


4,970 


2,372 




7,260 


3.720 


3.540 


4,914 


2346 


4,913 


2347 




7,195 


3.674 


3.521 


4,849 


2,346 


4,869 


2326 


1988 


7,165 


3,652 


3,513 


4,823 


2342 


4,849 


2316 




7.149 


3.630 


3,519 


4,817 


2332 


4,840 


2309 




7.101 


3,601 


3,500 


4,780 


2,321 


4,808 


2.293 








Low alternative projections* 






1981 


7,236 


3.713 


3,523 


5.040 


2,196 


4,908 


2,328 




7,195 


3,682 


3.513 


4,983 


2,212 


4,881 


2314 




7,119 


3.629 


3.490 


4,895 


2,224 


4,829 


2,290 




6.993 


3.554 


3,439 


4,766 


2,227 


4,744 


2,249 




6,857 


3.470 


3,387 


4,629 


2,228 


4,652 


2,205 




6,711 


3,376 


3,335 


4,487 


2,224 


4,553 


2,158 




6,609 


3,316 


3,293 


4,388 


2.221 


4.484 


2,125 




6,542 


3,273 


3,269 


4,327 


2,215 


4.438 


2,104 




6,499 


3,240 


3,259 


4300 


2.199 


4.412 


2,087 




6,433 


3,203 


3,230 


4.244 


2,189 


4,368 


2,065 








High alternative projections* 








7,841 


3,991 


3,850 


5,472 


2369 


5315 


2,526 




8,018 


4,056 


3.962 


5,543 


2,475 


5,435 


2,583 




8,179 


4.102 


4,077 


5,597 


2.582 


5,545 


2,634 


1984 


8,273 


4.121 


4,152 


5,595 


2,678 


5,610 


2.663 




8,355 


4,128 


4.227 


5,584 


2,771 


5,667 


2,688 


1986 


8,420 


4,117 


4,303 


5,562 


2,858 


5,712 


2,708 




8.493 


4,114 


4,379 


5,556 


2,937 


5,762 


2,731 


1988 


8,607 


4,136 


4,471 


5.602 


3,005 


5,841 


2,766 


1989 , 


8,743 


4,158 


4,585 


5,678 


3,065 


5,938 


2,805 




8,847 


4,179 


4,668 


5,721 


3,126 


6,011 


2,836 



'for methodolosical details, see Volume II ot Projections of Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Educauon, National Center for Educa- 
Statistics to l99(y9L tion Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Higher Education. 

NOTE.^Because of roundlns, details may not add to totals. 
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TaUc 9B.-Total cnroUment in 2-yc«r institutions of higher education, with iltemitive projections, by sex and attendance status 
of students and control of institutions: SO States and D.C., 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 

(f»n) 


lotsi 
enrollment 


Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


Men 


Women 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Public 


Private 






1,317 


906 


1,165 


1,058 




171 

1 mI 


1971 


2,486 • 


1,449 


1,037 


1,291 


1,195 




170 


1972 


2,756 


1 ,544 


1,212 


1,340 


1,416 




1 1 ^ 
1 1 J 


1973 


3,012 


1,653 


1,360 


1,432 


1,580 


1 Ron 


122 


1974 


3,404 


1,832 


1,572 


1,509 


1,895 




1 19 


1975 


3,970 


2,165 


1,805 


1,761 


2,209 


J,0 JO 


1 M 


1976 


3,883 


1,980 


1,903 


1,664 


2,219 


J,/ 


1 '^7 


1977 , , 


4,042 


1,965 


2,077 


1,654 


2,388. 




1 dn 


1978 


4,028 


1,885 


2,143 


1,558 


2,470 




1 


1 070 


4,217 


1,922 


2,295 


1,592 


2,625 


4,057 


160 




4.526 


2,047 


2,479 


1,754 


2.772 


4,329 


198 








Intermediate alternative projections^ 






1 OQ 1 


4,735 


2,162 


2,573 


1,915 


2,820 


4,537 


1 QQ 


1 OQO 


4,831 


2,193 


2,638 


1,942 


2,889 


4,o2o 


2Uj 


1 QQ^ 


4,840 


2,184 


2,656 


1,891 


2,949 


A £.At 

4,o41 


1 on 


iQQA 


^ ,0«/0 


2,163 


2,675 


1,832 


3,006 


4.643 


1 nc 
19j 


1 noc 




2,143 


2,689 


1,776 


3,056 


4,642 


19U 


1 no£. 


d 


2,145 


2,715 


1,755 


3,105 


4,671 


1 on 
lo9 


1 nOT 


d ROR 


2,149 


2.749 


1.752 


3,146 


4,707 


1 n 1 
Ivl 


1 noo 




2,150 


2.783 


1.762 


3.171 


4.742 


191 




d Qon 


2,173 


2,817 


1,776 


3,214 


4,796 


194 




5.000 


2,169 


2,831 


1.756 


3,244 


4308 


192 








Low alternative projections' 






IQQI 


4,544 


2,053 


2,491 


1,774 


2,770 


A 

4, J J / 


1 fl7 


IQfiO 


4,584 


2,048 


2,536 


1.764 


2,820 




ISA 
1 00 




4,600 


2,035 


2,565 


1,733 


2.867 


A A t £. 


104 


IQfid 


4,600 


2,010 


2,590 


1.694 


2.906 


4,419 


t D 1 

loi 




4,595 


1,983 


2,612 


1,656 


2,939 


A A t £. 

4,4 lo 


1 70 




4.594 


1,966 


2,628 


1,619 


2,975 


A Atn 
4,41 / 


1 77 
1 / / 


1 00*7 


4.612 


1,960 


2,652 


1,601 


3,011 


A Alii 

4. 4 JO 


I 7A 
1 /O 




4,628 


1,950 


2,678 


1,598 


3,030 


A AC*^ 

4,4 J Z 


1 7A 
1 /O 


lOfiO 


4.667 


1,963 


2,704 


1.601 


3,066 


4 491 


176 




4,666 


1,954 


2,71?. 


1,575 


3.091 


4^490 


176 








High alternative projections 








4,912 


2,181 


2,731 


1.918 


2.994 


4.710 


202 




5,110 


2,223 


2,887 


1,947 


3,163 


4,904 


206 




5,298 


2,263 


3.035 


1.963 


3,335 


5,088 


210 




5,472 


2,289 


3,183 


1,966 


3.506 


5,259 


213 




5,644 


2,313 


3,331 


1,973 


3,671 


5,429 


215 




5,819 


2,342 


3,477 


1,978 


3,841 


5,600 


219 




6,004 


2,372 


3,632 


1,998 


4,006 


5,781 


223 




6,189 


2,399 


3,790 


2,038 


4,151 


5.961 


228 




6.400 


2,450 


3,950 


2,082 


4,318 


6,165 


235 




6.562 


2,475 


4,087 


2,091 


4,471 


6.325 


237 



'for mcihodological details, see Volume II of Projections oj Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
StMtistlcs to 1990-91. lion Statistics, Fatt Enrollment In Higher Education. 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 
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Tabic lO.-Totil enrollment in all inititutiont of higher education, with alternative projections, by sex and attendance status; 

50 States and D.C., faU 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 
(Wl) 


ToUl 


Men 


Women 


FuU'time 


Pkrt-time 


Ful!*time 


Part*time 


1970 






8»581 


3,505 


1,540 


2311 


1 '>'>C 

1 tZZj 


I97I 






8»949 


3,630 


1,578 


2,447 


1,293 


1972 






9,215 


3,557 


1,681 


2,514 


1 viz 1 

1,461 


1973 






9»602 


3,579 


1,792 


2,612 


1,621 


1974 . . . . 






10,224 


3,646 


1,976 


2,724 


1,877 


1975 . . . , 






11,185 


3,926 


2,222 


2,915 


2,120 


1976. 






h,012 


3,704 


2,107 


3,014 


2,188 


1977 






11,286 


3,650 


2,138 


3,142 


2,354 








11,259 


3^27 


2,113 


3,140 


2,479 


1979 






11,570 


3,543 


2,140 


3,251 


2,636 


1980 






12,097 


3,689 


2,185 


3,409 


2,814 






* 




Intermediate alternative projections^ 




1981 






12,442 


3,897 


2,262 


3,482 


2,801 


1982 






12,620 


, 3,937 


2,301 


3,522 


2,860 


19^3 






12,513 


3,816 


2338 


3,447 


2,912 


1984 






12,351 


3,671 


2368 


3354 


2,958 


1985 . . . 






12,174 


3,522 


2395 


3,259 


2,998 


1986 






12,120 


3,450 


2,415 


3,219 


3,036 


1987 






12,093 


3395 


2,428 


3,206 


3,064 








12,098 


3369 


2,433 


3^16 


3,080 


1989 






12,139 


3,361 


2,442 


3,232 


3,104 


1990 ... . 






12,10! 


3325 


2,445 


3,211 


3,120 










Low alternative projections' 




1981 






11,780 


3,565 


2,201 


3,249 




1982 






1 1 ,779 


3,518 


2,212 


3,229 


2,o2U 


1983 






11,719 


3,445 


2,219 


3,183 


2,872 


1984 






1 1 ,593 


3,346 


2,218 


3,114 


2,915 


1985 






1 1 ,452 


3,241 


2,212 


3,044 


2,955 


1986 . . . . 






11305 


3,130 


2,212 


2,976 


2,987 


1987 






11,221 


3,058 


2,218 


2,931 


3,014 


1 QQQ 






11,170 


3,006 


2,217 


2,919 


3,028 


1989 






11,166 


2,985 


2,218 


2,916 


3,047 








11,099 


2,942 


2,215 


2,877 


3,065 










High alternative projections' 




1981 . . , . 






12,753 


3,865 


2,307 


3,525 


3,056 


1982 






13,128 


3,910 


2369 


3,580 


3,269 


1983 






13,477 


3,928 


2,437 


3,632 


3,480 


1984 . . . . 






13,745 


3,914 


2,496 


3,647 


3,688 


1985 






13,999 


3,890 


2,551 


3,667 


3,891 


1986 






14,239 


3,856 


2,603 


3,684 


4,096 


1987 






14,497 


3,839 


2,647 


3,715 


4,296 


1988 






14,796 


3,854 


2,681 


3,786 


4,475 








15,143 


3,890 


2,718 


3,870 


4,665 


1990 






15,409 


3,906 


2,748 


3,906 


4,849 



'por methodologlal details, see Volume 11 of Projections of Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
Sftistks to 1990-91, tion Statistics^ Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 

NOTE.— Because of roundins, details may not add to totals. 
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Table lOA -Totil eniollinent in puNic 4-ye« imtitutioiu, with tltenutive projectioni, by lex and attendance itatui: 50 States 

and D.C., faU 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 


Tout 


Men 


Women 


(fill) 


Full*ttmc 


PirHtme 




fart-time 



1970 4,326 

1971 4,438 

1972 4,430 

1973 4,530 

1974 4,703 

1975 4,998 

1976 4,902 

J 977 4,945 

1978 4,911 

1979 4,980 

1980 5,129 

1981 5,223 

1982 5,278 

1983 5,198 

1984 5,087 

1985 4,970 

1986 4,913 

1987 4,869 

1988 ^T: 4,849 

1989 4,840 

1990 4,808 

1981 4,908 

1982 4,881 

1983 4,829 

1984 4,744 

1985 4,652 

1986 4,553 

1987 4,484 

1988 4,438 

1989 4,412 

1990 4»368 

1981 5,315 

1982 5,435 

1983 5,545 

1984 5,610 

1985 5,667 

1986 5,712 

1987 5,762 

1988 5,841 

1989 5,938 

1990 •.• 6.011 



1,853 
1,918 
1,860 
1,851 
1370 
1,947 
1,879 
1,873 
1,822 
1,832 
1.873 



626 
613 
626 
658 
694 
760 
709 
696 
687 
676 
685 



1,295 
1,355 
1.358 
1,394 
1.448 
1.522 
1.554 
1,606 
1.613 
1,661 
1,719 



Intermediate alternative projections* 

1.950 721 1.724 

1,971 731 1.737 

1.909 742 1,699 

1,836 750 1.648 

1.760 757 1,595 

1,721 758 1,571 

1,690 759 1,558 

1,674 760 1.557 

1,667 754 1,561 

1.651 751 1,552 

Low alternative projections' 

1.782 701 1.608 

1,760 702 1,591 

1,724 702 1,567 

1,676 700 1,527 

1,624 695 1,487 

1,566 690 1.448 

1,527 689 1,420 

1,499 688 1,408 

1,487 680 1.403 

1 ,467 676 1 ,386 

High alternative projections' 

1.931 , 734 1.745 
1,956 752 1.767 
1,966 772 1,792 
1,962 789 1.794 

1.951 805 1,796 

1.932 816 1,799 
1,920 826 1.806 
1,925 836 1,833 
1,941 837 1.870 

1.952 842 1,889 



552 
553 
586 
627 
691 
767 
759 
770 
789 
810 
851 



828 
839 
848 
853 
858 
863 
862 
858 
858 
854 



817 
828 
836 
841 
846 
849 
848 
843 
842 
839 



905 
960 
1,015 
1,065 
1,115 
1.165 
1.210 
1.247 
1.290 
1.328 



Var methodological details, set Volume // of Projections of Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educa- 
Stailstfcs to 1990-91, Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Higher Education. 

NOTE.— Because of roundinf , details may not add to totals. 
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Table lOl.-Total enroUnient fai public ^yau' imtitutioiu. with tltenuthe prcjectJont. by lex and attendance status: 50 States 

and D.C.. fatt 1970 to 1990 

(In thouaandi) 



Yew 
(f«ll) 



Total 



Men 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Women 



Full-time 



' Part-time 



•970 2.102 

1971 2.366 

1972 2.641 

•973 2.890 

•974 3,285 

•975 3,836 

•976 3,752 

•977 3,902 

•978 3.873 

•979 4.057 

•980 4329 

•981 4.537 

•982 4.628 

•983 4.641 

1984 4.643 

1985 4.642 

•986 4.671 

•987 4.707 

•988 4.742 

•989 4.796 

•990 4.808 

1981 ; 4357 

1982 4398 

1983 4.416 

1984 4.419 

1985 4.416 

1986 4.417 

•987 4.436 

•988 4.452 

1989 4.491 

1990 4.490 

•98! 4.710 

•982 4.904 

•983 5.088 

1984 5,259 

1985 5,429 

1986 5.600 

•987 5.781 

•<'88 5.961 

•989 6,165 

•990 6325 



682 


573 


386 


461 


746 


642 


448 


529 


750 


737 


500 


654 


793 


800 


545 


751 


833 


941 


586 


925 


989 


M08 


674 


1.066 


858 


1»061 


704 


1.129 


805 


I»098 


739 


1.259 


738 


I»084 


700 


I 1 


739 


M22 


729 


1.468 


812 


M52 


784 


1.581 


Intermediate altemtive projections' 




903 


M76 


851 


1.607 


909 


M99 


869 


1.651 


881 


I»220 


850 


1.690 


845 


l»238 


832 


1.728 


811 


I»255 


815 


1.761 


796 


1,273 


81 1 


1.791 


788 


1»284 


815 


1.820 


787 


1,287 


826 


1.842 


790 


i;506 


835 


1.865 


779 


1314 


828 


1 .887 


Low iltemative projections' 






829 


M46 


795 


1.587 


816 


M55 


799 


1.628 


798 


M62 


789 


1.667 


772 


M65 


779 


1.703 


747 


M65 


769 


1.735 


723 


1.173 


758 


1.763 


710 


M81 


755 


1.790 


702 


M80 


760 


1 .O lU 


701 


M94 


764 


1.832 


689 


1.197 


752 


1.852 


Hi|h ftttematJve projectioni' 






896 


1.201 


860 


1.753 


903 


1.236 


880 


1.885 


905 


1.273 


893 


2.017 


897 


1.307 


903 


2,152 


890 


1.339 


916 


2.284 


883 


1.374 


927 


2.416 


884 


1.403 


944 


2.5JO 


893 


1.421 


972 


2.675 


906 


1.457 


999 


2,803 


907 


1.481 


1.006 


2.931 



For methodolof ictl details. Me Volume II of Projections of Education 
S$aiktk$ to im-9L 

MOTH.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educa- 
tion SUtistics» FaiiEnroilmtnt in Hither Education, 
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Table lOC-Totol enrollment in private 4-year imtitutions, with alternative projections, by sex and attendance status: 50 State* 

and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 



(In thousands) 



Year 

m 


ToUI 


Men 


Women 


Full-time 


j Part*time 


Full*time 


Part 'time ^ 






921 


327 


582 


202 


1071 


2,024 


918 


310 


596 


200 


107'? 


2,029 


904 


305 


609 


210 


107'^ 


2,060 


890 


319 


623 


229 


1 07/1 


2,! 17 


902 


325 


641 


248 


1 07^ 


2,217 


943 


332 


667 


274 


idlA. 


2,227 


921 


322 


699 


286 


1 


? 907 


925 


329 


734 


309 


1 mo 




919 


327 


755 


319 




9 171 


924 


329 


785 


11^ 

J J u 




2,442 


936 


333 


816 


357 






Intermediate alternative projections' 








976 


350 


314 


344 




7^11 


988 


355 


821 


347 






959 


360 


805 


351 




7 d7^ 


926 


364 


783 


353 




7 177 


890 


367 


760 


355 




9 147 


873 


368 


749 


357 




9 19f^ 


857 


368 


744 


357 




9 11 


849 


369 


743 


355 




9 IftO 
z, juy 


844 


365 


745 


355 




2,293 


836 


363 


741 


353 






Low alternative projections' 




1 no t 


2^28 


891 


339 


759 


339 


1 OQO 


2,314 


880 


340 


752 


342 


1 QQI 


2,290 


863 


340 


741 


346 


1 CiOA 


2,249 


840 


338 


723 


348 


1 noc 


2,205 


814 


337 


704 


350 


1 (\0£. 


2,158 


786 


334 


687 


351 


1 QQI 


2,125 


767 


333 


674 


351 


1 f\oo 


2,104 


752 


334 


668 


350 


1 fiOCi 


2,087 


744 


329 


666 


348 


1 00ft 


2,065 


734 


326 


657 


348 








High alternative projections' 






2,526 


970 


356 


826 


374 




2,583 


983 


365 


837 


398 




2,634 


989 


375 


850 


420 




2,663 


987 


383 


852 


441 




2,688 


982 


390 


855 


461 




2,708 


974 


395 


857 


482 




2,731 


968 


400 


862 


501 




2,766 


969 


406 


875 


516 




2,805 


975 


405 


892 


533 




2,836 


979 


406 


901 


550 



>For methodoloitcti detmls. see Volume II of Projections of Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educa- 
Statbtia to 1990-91, Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 



MOTE.«-Becau$e of roundin|» dettilt may not add to totals. 



TaUe lOD. -Total enroOment in privite ^year institution!, witli altenutive projection*, by aex and attendance itatus: SO States 

and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 





ToUl 


Men 


Women 


(ftl!) 


Full'time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part*time 


1970 


121 


49 


14 


48 


10 


I97I 


120 


48 


13 


48 


11 


1972 


115 


43 


13 


47 


11 


1973 


122 


45 


15 


50 


14 


1974 


119 


41 


16 


49 


13 




134 


47 


22 


52 


13 


1976 


132 


46 


15 


57 


14 


1977 


141 


47 


14 


63 


16 


1978 


155 


48 


15 


72 


20 




160 


48 


13 


77 


00 


1980 


198 


68 


15 


90 


24 






Intermediate alternitive projections^ 




1981 


198 


68 


15 


93 


22 


1982 


203 


69 


16 


95 


23 


1983 


199 


67 


16 


93 


23 


1984 


195 


64 


16 


91 


24 


1985 


190 


61 


16 


89 


24 


1986 


189 


60 


16 


88 


25 


1987 


191 


60 


17 


89 


25 


1988 


191 


59 


17 


90 


25 


1989 


194 


60 


17 


91 


26 


1990 


192 


59 


17 


90 


26 






Low tltemative projections^ 




1981 


187 


63 


15 


87 


22 


1982 


186 


62 


15 


87 


22 


1983 


184 


60 


15 


86 


23 


1984 


181 


58 


15 


85 


23 


1985 


179 


56 


15 


84 


24 


1986 


177 


55 


15 


83 


24 


1987 


176 


54 


15 


82 


25 


1988 


176 


53 


15 


83 


25 


1989 


176 


53 


15 


83 


25 


1990 , 


176 


52 


16 


82 


26 






High alternative projections^ 




1981 


202 


68 


16 


94 


24 


1982 


206 


68 


16 


96 


26 


1983 


210 


68 


17 


97 


28 


1984 


213 


68 


17 


98 


30 


1985 


215 


67 


17 


100 


31 


1986 


219 


67 


18 


101 


33 


1987 


223 


67 


18 


103 


35 


1988 


228 


67 


18 


106 


37 


1989 


235 


68 


19 


109 


39 


1990 


237 


68 


A9 


110 


40 



^For methodolofical details, see Volume II of Projections oj Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
5/#/if//cf to 1990-91, tion Statistics, Fall Enrollment In Higher Education, 

NOTe.— Beciuic of rounding details may not add to totals. 
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Table U.-Undcrpaduate enroUment in all inatitutioiit, with alternative projectioitt, by lex and attendance status: SO SUtcs 

and ftf 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 

m 



Totil 



Men 



FulMime 



Part-time 



Women 



Fulltime 



1970 7,376 

1971 7,743 

1972 7»94I 

1973 8,261 

1974 8,798 

1975 9,679 

1976 9,429 

1977 9,714 

1978 ^ 9,684 

1979 9,998 

1980 10»475 

1981 10,734 

1982 10»882 

1983 10»754 

1984 10»570 

1985 10»382 

1986 10^317 

1987 10»293 

1988 10^96 

1989 I0»362 

1990 10^334- 

1981 10»167 

1982 10.162 

1983 10»101 

1984 9,980 

1985 9,849 

1986 9.715 

1987 9,646 

1988 9,604 

1989 9,632 

1990 9,581 

1981 10.962 

1982 ll»270 

1983 11.553 

1984 11.760 

1985 Il»961 

1986 12.147 

1987 I2»372 

1988 I2»631 

1989 12,968 

1990 13,211 



Low alternative projections' 



Hish alternative projections' 



Fart*time 



3,097 


1,157 


2,183 


939 


3,201 


1,217 


2,311 


1,014 


3,121 


1,308 


2.367 


1,145 


3,135 


1,403 




1^78 


3,191 


1,574 


2[535 


1,498 


3,459 


1,798 


2,710 


1,712 


3,242 


1,660 


2,788 


1,739 


3,188 


1,708 


2,905 


1,913 


3,068 


1,692 


2,894 


2,029 


3,087 


1,734 


2,993 


2,185 


3,227 


1,773 


3,135 


2,340 


Intermediate alternative projections' 




3,405 


1,819 


3,188 


2,322 


3,437 


1352 


3,218 


2,375 


3;318 


1,882 


3,133 


2,421 


3,171 


1,906 


3,030 


2,463 


3,026 


1,930 


2,927 


2,499 


2,952 


1,951 


2,881 


. 2,533 


2,906 


1,964 


2,863 


2,560 


2,885 


1,961 


2,872 


2,578 


2,888 


1,985 


2,887 


2,602 


2,857 


1,991 


2,865 


2,621 



3,122 


1,772 


2,980 


2,293 


3,079 


1,783 


2,958 


2,342 


3,014 


1,790 


2,909 


2,388 


2,922 


1,791 


2,840 


2,427 


2,828 


1,789 


2,769 


2,463 


2,727 


1,794 


2,702 


2,492 


2,664 


1,803 


2,660 


2,519 


2,623 


1,794 


2,652 


2,535 


2,613 


1,811 


2,653 


2,555 


2,577 


1312 


2,618 


2,574 



3,360 


1,856 


3,214 


2,532 


3,396 


1,907 


3,256 


2,711 


3,410 


1,963 


3,291 


2,889 


3,390 


2,011 


3,293 


3,066 


3366 


2,058 


3,298 


3239 


3,328 


2,105 


3,301 


3,413 


3,318 


2,144 


3325 


3,585 


3,338 


2,163 


3,388 


3,742 


3,385 


2^13 


3,464 


3,906 


3,406 


2,242 


3,496 


4,067 



'For mrthodoloiicil deUiU, jee Volume II of ProjKllons of Education SOURCE. U.S. D«ptrtment of Eduction NitiontI Center for Educ- 
Slallsitcs 10 1990-91. Stitiitics, Fall EnrollmtHt In Hlghtr kducatlon. 
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TiWe 1IA.-Underyidu*te cnroJlmcnt in public 4-ycar institutions, with altenutivc projcctiom, by sex «nd attendance status: 

SO States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 

(In tfiousands) 



Year 

m 



1970 , 

1971 , 
1972 

1973 . 

1974 , 

1975 . 

1976 . 

1977 . 

1978 . 

1979 . 

1980 . 



1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 , 

1989 

1990 . 



1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 , 

1986 

1987 

1988 , 

1989 , 

1990 . 



Total 



3,526 
3,642 
3,583 
3,634 
3,747 
3,994 
3,871 
3,942 
3,918 
3,993 
4,114 



Men 



Full'timc 



Part-time 



Women 



Full-time 



1,612 
1,662 
1,602 
1,587 
1,600 
1,673 
1,614 
1,608 
1,564 
1,577 
1,615 



374 
377 
378 
399 
425 
477 
419 
426 
428 
427 
436 



1,208 
1,264 
1,261 
1,284 
!,323 
1,339 
1,412 
1,458 
1,461 
1,501 
1,550 



Intermeditte alternative projections 



Low alternative projections' 



Part-tii.. 



332 
339 
342 
364 
399 
455 
426 
450 
465 
486 
513 



4,148 


1,672 


451 


1,541 


484 


4,184 


1,689 


457 


1,548 


490 


4,091 


1,628 


464 


1,504 


495 


3,966 


1,554 


468 


1,447 


497 


3,841 


1,480 


473 


1,389 


499 


3,777 


1,440 


475 


1,361 


501 


3,735 


1,414 


476 


1,345 


500 


3,713 


1,401 


472 


1,343 


497 


3,719 


1,400 


475 


1,347 


497 


3,693 


1,387 


474 


1,337 


495 



3,890 


1,532 


439 


- 1,441 


478 


3,859 


1,512 


440 


^ 1,423 


484 


3,806 


1,481 


440 


1,397 


488 


3,723 


1,437 


439 


1,357 


490 


3,636 


1,391 


437 


1,316 


492 


3,545 


1,339 


435 


1,278 


493 


3,485 


1,305 


435 


1,252 


492 


3,444 


1,283 


430 


1,242 


489 


3,437 


1,277 


432 


1,240 


488 


3,402 


1,261 


430 


1,225 


486 



1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 , 

1985 

1986 

1987 , 

1988 . 

1989 . 

1990 . 



4,185 
4,-261 
4,327 
4,351 
4,372 
4,381 
4,408 
4,460 
4,547 
4,603 



High alternative projections' 

1,646 459 1,552 

1.666 470 1,566 

1.674 483 1,580 

1.666 493 1,574 

1.655 504 1,567 
1,634 512 1,561 
1,626 519 l,S64 
1.634 520 1,586 

1.656 529 1,618 
1.670 533' 1,634 



528 
559 
590 
618 
646 
674 
699 
720 
744 
766 



For methodoloiical details, sec Volume II ot Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91. 

NOTE.— Because of roundlnf, details may not add to roials. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Fail Enroiiment in Higher Education. 
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Table IIB -Underfnduase evoUimat In pubUc 2-ym imtitutioM, with iltenutive projectioni, by lex and attendance statuK 

50 States and D.C.. M 1970 to 1990 



(In thouaandi) 



Year 

(full) 


Toul 


Men 


Women 


FuiMimc 


Part-time 


Fulltime 


Part-time 




2,102 


682 


573 


386 


461 




2,365 


^..,.-^746 


642 


448 


529 


t f\n^ 




^'750 


737 


500 


653 


1 f\n^ 




793 


800 


545 


750 


1 e%n A 




833 


941 


586 


924 






989 


1,106 


674 


1,063 






857 


1,059 


703 


1,127 






805 


1,098 


739 


1,258 




.7,0 Do 


738 


1,082 


700 


1,348 






739 


1,122 


728 


1.466 






811 


1,152 


784 


1 .580 






Intermediate tltenwtive projections' 






4,537 


903 


1.176 


851 


1,607 






909 


1,199 


869 


1,651 


1 no o 




881 


1.220 


850 


1,690 


1 no A 


A (Wi 


845 


1,238 


832 


1,728 


1 noc 


4 fv49 


811 


1,255 


815 


1,761 


1 (iQ£. 


4 571 


796 


1,273 


811 


1,791 


1 noT 


4 707 


788 


1,284 


815 


1,820 


1 OQQ 


4,742 


787 


1.287 


826 


1.842 


1 non 


4,796 


790 


13O6 


835 


1,865 


1 t\Ci/\ 


4,808 


779 


1.314 


828 


1,887 






Low ilteriuitive projec^oiu' 






4357 


829 


1,146 


795 


1.587 




A 'XQii 


816 


1,155 


799 


1,628 




^j^i 0 


798 


1.162 


789 


1,667 




A A\Q 


772 


1.165 


779 


1,703 




^,^1 0 


747 


1.165 


769 


1,735 




A AM 


723 


1.173 


758 


1,763 




A A'Xfi 


710 


1.181 


755 


1,790 




4,44} A 


702 


1.180 


760 


1,810 




A AQt 


701 


1 194 


764 


1.832 




4,4yu 


689 


l.i97 


752 


1.852 






High alternative projections' 






4,710 


896 


L201 


860 


1.753 




4.W 


903 


1,236 


880 


1.885 




5,088 


905 


1,273 


893 


2.017 




5,259 


897 


1,307 


903 


2.1S2 




5,429 


890 


1,339 


916 


2.284 




5,600 


883 


1.374 


927 


2.416 




5,781 


884 


1,403 


944 


2.550 




5,961 


893 


1,421 


972 


2.675 




6,165 


906 


1,457 


999 


2.803 




6325 


907 


1,481 


1,006 


2.93! 



'For methodolofiMl detwU. Kt Volume II of Projtcflons of Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Eduation. N«tion«l Center for Eduo- 
Smilsila to 1990-91. St«tistlc$, Fell Enrollmtnt In Hither Educttlon, 



NOTE.-B«c«UM of roundini, ituih may not add to ttKab. 
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Tabk llC.-Undtfpaduite enroDment in private 4*year iiutitutiont, with alternative projections, by aex and attendance sUtw: 

SO States and D.C., faU 1970 to 1990 



(In thousands) 



Year 

/fain 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Full.time 


Part*time 


Full'time 


Part-timc 


1970 




754 


196 


541 


136 


1971 


1 A\A 


745 


185 


551 


135 


1972 


1 504 


726 


180 


559 


139 


1973 


1 515 


710 


189 


566 


150 


1974 


1 548 


717 


!92 


577 




1975 


1 719 


750 


193 


595 


\R\ 

1 O 1 


1976 


1 ftRO 


725 


167 


616 


179 


1977 


1 I'M 


728 


170 


645 


1 M 

1 07 


1978 


1 74'? 


719 


167 


661 


lyj 


1979 


1 791 


724 


170 


686 


211 


1980 


1 Q-is 


732 


170 


712 


222 






Intermediate alternative projections^ 




1981 




762 


177 


703 


209 


1982 




770 


180 


706 


21 1 


1983 




742 


182 


686 


213 


1984 




708 


184 


660 


214 


1985 




674 


186 


634 


215 


1986 


1 580 


656 


187 


621 


216 


1987 




644 


187 


614 


215 


1988 




638 


185 


613 


214 


1989 




638 


187 


614 


214 


1990 




632 


186 


610 


213 






Low alternative projections^ 




1981 




698 


172 


657 


206 


1982 


1 719 


689 


173 


649 


208 


1983 


1 595 


675 


173 


637 




1984 


1 557 


655 


172 


619 




1985 


1 ^IR 


634 


172 


600 


9 1 9 


1986 


\ ^lf\ 


610 


171 


583 


9 1 9 


1Q87 


1 ^dQ 


595 


171 


571 


9 1 9 


1988 


1 ^'^9 


585 


169 


567 


91 1 


1989 . 


1 


582 


170 


566 


210 


IQOO . 




575 


169 


559 


210 






High alternative projections' 




1981 




750 


ISO 


708 


227 


1982 




759 


185 


714 


241 






763 


190 


721 


254 


1984 




759 


194 


718 


266 


193$ 




754 


198 


715 


278 


1986 




744 


201 


712 


290 






741 


204 


714 


301 






744 


204 


724 


310 






755 


208 


738 


320 






761 


209 


746 


330 



^For melJRKiofosical detsiU. set Volume II of Projections of Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educt* 
Si9tMa to im-9L tion Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Higher Education. 



NOTE.— BecauK of rounding, details may not add to totals. 




Table IID -Underptduate enrollment in private ^yea^ imtitutiom, with alternative projectionj, by sex and attendance tlMtm: 

SO SUte* and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
(In thousands) 



Year 

(fall) 


lotal 


Men 


Women 


Full*time 


Part-time 


Full*time 


Part*time 




121 


49 


14 


48 


1 n 
lU 




120 


48 


13 


48 


1 1 




114 


43 


13 


47 


1 1 




124 


45 


15 


50 


14 




119 


41 


16 


49 


13 




134 


47 


22 


52 


13 




132 


46 


15 


57 


14 




140 


47 


14 


63 


16 




155 


48 


15 


72 


20 




159 


48 


14 


76 


22 




197 


68 


15 


90 


24 






Intermediate alternative projections' 






198 


68 


15 


93 


22 




203 


69 


16 


95 


23 




199 . 


67 


16 


93 


23 




195 


64 


16 


91 


24 




190 


61 


16 


89 


24 




189 


60 


16 


88 


25 




191 


60 


17 


89 


25 




191 


59 


17 


90 


25 




194 


60 


17 


91 


26 




192 


59 


17 


90 


26 






Low alternative projections' 






187 


63 


15 


87 


22 




186 


62 


15 


87 


22 




184 


60 


15 


86 


23 




181 


58 


15 


85 


23 




179 


56 


15 


84 


24 




177 


55 


15 


83 


24 




176 


54 


15 


82 


25 




176 


53 


15 


83 


25 




176 


53 


15 


83 


25 




176 


52 


16 


82 


26 






High alternative projections' 






202 


68 


16 


94 


24 




206 


68 


16 


96 


26 




210 


68 


17 


97 


28 




213 


68 


17 


98 


30 




215 


67 


17 


100 


31 




219 


67 


18 


101 


33 




223 


67 


18 


103 


35 




228 


67 


18 


106 


37 




235 


68 


19 


109 


39 




237\, 


68 


19 


110 


40 



'For methodolo,.«l del.ils. sec Volume 11 of ProJtcUons of Education SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. JJ'io"''' f""" ^d""" 
.NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 
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TaWe 12.-Graduite enroUment in all iiutitutiont. with aJtenative projections, by sex and attendance status: 50 States and 

D.C.. fall 1970 to 1990 
(In thousands) 



(Wl) 



ToUl 



Men 



Full-time 



Part-time 



■Women 



FuU-time 



•970 1,031 

•971 1,012 

'972 1,066 

1973 1,123 

•974 1,190 

•975 1,263 

1976 1,333 

1977 1,318 

'978 1,319 

1979 1,309 

1980 1,343 

1981 1,408 

1982 1,431 

1983 1,448 

1984 1,462 

1985 1,469 

1986 1,474 

1987 1,470 

1988 1,470 

1989 1,447 

1990 i;437 

1981 1,338 

1982 1,343 

1983 1,343 

1984 1,339 

1985 1,331 

1986 1,320 

1987 1,307 

1988 1,302 

1989 1,272 

1990 1,259 

1981 1,479 

1982 1,539 

1983 1,595 

1984 1,645 

1985 1.690 

1986 1,735 

1987 1,763 

1988 1,798 

1989 1,807 

1990 1,827 



Part-time 



264 


366 


115 


285 


269 


346 


119 


277 


268 


358 


126 


313 


273 


375 


137 


340 


276 


387 


151 


375 


290 


410 


163 


400 


287 


, 427 


176 


443 


289 


411 


183 


434 


284 


404 


189 


443 


280 


389 


196 




281 


394 


204 


466 


• Intermediate alternative projections* 




298 


423 


217 


470 


302 


429 


224 


476 


301 


435 


230 


482 


300 


441 


235 


486 


297 


444 


238 


490 


297 


443 


240 


494 


290 


443 


242 


495 


286 


451 


240 


493 


279 


436 


239 


493 


276 


433 


238 


490 


Low alternative projections' 






268 


409 


198 


463 


266 


409 


199 


469 


259 


409 


200 


475 


255 


407 


198 


479 


247 


404 


197 


483 


240 


399 


195 


486 


234 


396 


191 


486 


227 


404 


187 


484 


219 


388 


182 


483 


215 


384 


178 


482 


High alternative projections' 






305 


430 


229 


515 


311 


441 


239 


548 


312 


453 


249 


581 


315 


463 


256 


611 


314 


471 


264 


641 


315 


476 


273 


671 


310 • 


480 


275 


698 


306 


494 


278 


720 


299 


482 


281 


745 


294 


483 


282 


768 



For methodolofical details, see Volume 11 of Projections of Education 
StatUtia to 1990-91, 

NOTE.— BecauK of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Fall Enrollment In Higher Education, 
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Table 12A.-Gfadu«t« nuoUment in public institution!, with iltemttiye projection*, by »ex and attendance lUtui: 50 States 

and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
0n thouainds) 



Ye»r 

(fall) 



Total 



Men 



1970 724 

1971 712 

1972 757 

1973 799 

1974 852 

1975 906 

1976 932 

1977 900 

1978 894 

1979 884 

1980 901 

1981 949 

1982 965 

1983 976 

1984 985 

1985 990 

1986 994 

1987 990 

1988 990 

1989 975 

1990 968 

1981 903 

1982 908 

1983 908 

1984 905 

1985 900 

1986 892 

1987 883 

1988 879 

1989 860 

1990 852 

1981 999 

1982 1.041 

1983 1.079 

1984 1.115 

1985 1,146 

1986 1.177 

1987 1.197 

1988 1.220 

1989 1.229 

1990 1.244 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Women 



Full-time 



Part-time 



175 


248 


81 


220 


183 


232 


83 


213 


182 


245 


87 


243 


185 


257 


95 


263 


189 


265 


106 


292 


198 


283 


114 


311 


190 


287 


120 


334 


190 


267 


124 


319 


183 


?.58 


127 


326 


182 


245 


133 


324 


180 


246 


137 


337 


Intermcduite altemitive projections* 




193 


267 


147 


342 


195 


27! 


152 


347 


194 


275 


156 


351 


193 


279 


159 


354 


191 


28! 


161 


357 


191 


280 


163 


360 


186 


280 


164 


360 


183 


285 


163 


359 


178 


276 


162 


359 


176 


274 


161 


357 


Low altenative projections* 






173 


259 


134 


337 


172 


259 


135 


342 


167 


259 


136 


346 


164 


258 


134 


349 


159 


255 


134 


352 


154 


252 


132 


354 


150 


250 


129 


354 


145 


255 


127 


352 


140 


245 


123 


352 


137 


243 


121 


351 


Hi#i altemitive projections* 






197 


272 


155 


375 


201 


279 


162 


399 


201 


286 


169 


423 


203 


293 


174 


445 


202 


298 


179 


467 


202 


301 


185 


489 


199 


304 


186 


508 


196 


312 


188 


524 


191 


305 


190 


543 


188 


306 


191 


559 



'For methodolOKcal de.a.U. 5« Volume II of ProJfcUons of Eduction SOURCE: U.S. D*P.rtmem of Education Njitional Cen^ for Educ 
Sitiisila to 1990-91. SUIiilio, Ftll Enrollment m Higher Educeilon. 

NOTE.— BecauM of roundinf. details may not add to lolalt. 
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Tabk l2B.-GnMhuitr enroUmmt in printe inttltutiofii, with altcrnitivc projectioni, by lex and attendance status: SO States 

and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 



(In thousands) 



Year 

(WI) 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Full*timc 


fturt-time 


Full*time 


Part'time 




307 


89 


118 


34 


65 




300 


86 


114 


36 


64 


1972 


308 


86 


113 


39 


70 


1973 


324 


88 


118 


42 


77 


1974 


338 


87 


122 


45 


83 


1975 


357 


92 


127 


49 


89 


1976 


401 


97 


140 


56 


109 


1977 


416 


98 


144 


59 


115 


1978 


425 


101 


146 


62 


117 


1979 


425 


98 


144 


63 


119 


1980 


442 


100 


147 


67 


128 






Intermediate alternative projections^ 




1981 


459 


105 


156 


70 


128 


1982 


466 


107 


158 


72 


129 


1983 


472 


107 


160 


74 


131 


1984 . ..... 


' 477 


107 


162 


76 


132 


1985 r. ... 


479 


106 


163 


7.7 


133 


1986 


480 


106 


163 


77 


134 


1987 


480 


104 


163 


78 


135 


1988 


480 


103 


166 


77 


134 


1989 


472 


101 


160 


77 


134 


1990 


469 


100 


159 


77 


133 



Low alternative projections' 



1981 




95 


150 


64 


126 


1982 




94 


150 


64 


127 


1983 




92 


150 


64 


129 


1984 




91 


149 


64 


130 


1985 




88 


149 


63 


131 


1986 




86 


147 


63 


132 


1987 




84 


146 


62 


132 


1988 




82 


149 


60 


132 


1989 




79 


143 


59 


131 


1990 




78 


141 


57 


131 






Hi|h alternative projections^ 






1981 




108 


158 


74 


140 


1982 




110 


162 


77 


149 


1983 




111 


167 


80 


158 


1984 




112 


170 


82 


166 


1985 




112 


173 


85 


174 


1986 




113 


175 


88 


182 


1987 




111 


176 


89 


190 


1988 




110 


182 


90 


196 


1989 




108 


177 


91 


202 


1990 




106 


177 


91 


209 



hor methodolosical details, see Volume II of Projections of Education SOURCE. U.S. De trtment of Education. National Center for Educa- 
SiMistia to 1990-91. tion Statistics, ft// Enrollment In HIihtr Education. 

NOTE.— Because of roundlns. details may not add to totals. 




Ttble 13 -Rift^iofeidoiid enroUment in aU inithutioM. with «lte™dve projections, by aex and attendance aUtua: 50 States 
^ and D.C., faU 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 





Year 






Men 


Women 




(Wl) 




Total 


Full-time 


Pirt*time 


I7iill »2tMA 

ruu*iime 






175 


144 


17 


13 


1 








194 


160 


15 


17 


2 








207 


168 


15 


21 


3 








218 


171 


14 


30 


3 








236 


179 


15 


38 , 


4* 








245 


177 


18 


42 


8 








251 


175 


20 


50 


6 








251 


173 


18 


53 


7 








257 


175 


17 


58 


7 








263 


176 


17 


63 


7 








278 


181 


18 


70 


9 










IntcrmedUtc tltcmttive projections* 










300 


194 


20 


77 


9 








307 


198 


20 


80 


9 








311 


197 


21 


84 


9 








319 


200 


21 


89 


9 








323 


199 


21 


94 


9 








329 


201 


21 


98 


9 








330 


199 


21 


101 


9 








332 


198 


21 


104 


9 








330 


194 


21 


106 


9 


1 QQCi 




- - 


330 


192 


) 21 


108 


9 










Low iltemative projections* 










275 


175. 


20 


71 


9 








274 


173. 


20 


72 


9 








275 


172 


20 


74 


9 








274 


169 


20 


76 


9 








272 


166 


19 


78 


9 








270 


163 


19 


79 


9 








268 


160 


19 


80 


9 








264 


156 


19 


80 


9 








262 


153 


19 


81 


9 








259 


-150 


19 


81 


9 










High altenutive projections* 










312 


200 


21 


82 


9 








319 


203 


21 


85 


10 








329 


206 


21 


92 


10 








340 


209 


22 


98 


11 








348 


210 


22 


105 


11 








357 


213 


22 


110 


12 








362 


211 


23 


115 


13 








367 


210 


24 


120 


13 








368 


206 


23 


125 


14 








371 


206 


23 


128 


14 



^Fof methodoloflcal details, see Volume II of Projections of Education 
St0tbtks to 1990-91, 

NOTE.— BecauK of roundlnf, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Fall EnroUment In Hither Education. 
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Table 13A.-Fint-profmkmiI enrollment in public institutions, with tltcnutivc projections, by sex and attendance status: 

50 States and D.C, fall 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 



ToUJ 



Men 



Fulkimc 



PirMime 



Women 



Full'timc 



Part-time 



66 4 


6 


0 


73 4 


8 


I 


76 3 


10 


2 


79 2 


15 


1 


81 4 


19 


1 


76 6 


19 


4 


76 5 


23 


I 


74 4 


24 


I 


75 3 


26 


I 


74 3 


28 


1 


78 3 


32 


2 


Intermediate alternative projections^ 




85 3 


36 


2 


87 3 


37 


2 


87 3 


39 


2 


89 3 


42 


2 


89 3 


45 


2 


90 3 


47 


2 


90 3 


49 


2 


90 3 


51 


2 


89 3 


52 


2 


88 3 


54 


2 


Low alternative projections' 






77 3 


33 


2 


76 3 


33 


2 


76 3 


34 


2 


75 3 


36 


2 


74 3 


37 


2 


73 3 


38 


2 


72 3 


39 


2 


71 3 


39 


2 


70 3 


40 


2 


69 3 


40 


2 


High alternative projections' 






88 3 


38 


2 


89 3 


39 


2 


91 3 


43 


2 


93 3 


46 


2 


94 3 


50 


2 


96 3 


53 


2 


95 3 


56 


3 


95 4 


59 


3 


94 3 


62 


3 


94 3 


64 


3 



1970 ; 76 

•971 86 

1972 9, 

1973 97 

'974 : 105 

1975 ,05 

1976 105 

1977 103 

1978 105 

1979 106 

1980 114 

1981 126 

1982 129 

1983 131 

1984 136 

1985 139 

1986 142 

1987 144 

1988 146 

1989 146 

1990 147 

1981 115 

1982 1 14 

1983 115 

1984 ,., 116 

198; 116 

1986 116 

1987 116 

1988 115 

1989...,, 115 

1990 114 

1981 131 

1982 133 

1983 139 

1984 144 

1985 149 

1986 154 

1987 157 

1988 161 

1989 162 

1990 164 



For m«thodolo|ic«l dctaiU. «« Volume U of Projtcllons of Education 
SUIbllcs 10 1990-91. 

NOTE.— BtcauM of roundini, dcullt nuiy not add to totalt. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statijticj, Fall Enrollment In Hlghur Education. 
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TiMc 13B -Fint-profcMioiud cnroUment in private inititutionf, with iltcnutivc projections, by sex ind tttcndtncc status: 

50 SUtei and D.C.. fall 1970 to 1990 
(In thousands) 



Yeir 

(fa») 



1970 99 

I97I 

1972 

1973 >2I 

1974 >3I 

1975 »^ 

1976 >46 

1977 ""^^ 

1978 

1979 "^"^ 

1980. 

1981 

1982 ^'^^ 

1983 

1984 

1985 >84 

1986 "^"^ 

1987 

1988 

1989 "^"^ 

1990 

1981 

1982 

1983 >^ 

1984 

1985 

1986 >54 

1987 

1988 149 

1989 

1990 ""^^ 

1981 

1982 

1983 190 

1984 196 

1985 199 

1986 203 

1987 205 

1988 206 

1989 206 

1990 207 



Total 


Men 


Women 


Full-time 


Part' time 


FulMime 


Part* time 



78 
87 
92 
92 
98 
101 
99 
99 
100 
102 
104 



13 
II 
12 
12 
II 
12 
IS 
IS 
IS 
14 
IS 



7 
9 
11 
15 
19 
23 
27 
30 
32 
35 
38 



Intermediate alternative projections 



I 
1 

2 
3 
4 
S 
S 
6 
6 
7 



109 


17 


41 


7 


III 


17 




7 


110 


18 


4^ 


7 


111 


18 


47 


7 


110 




49 


7 


111 


18 


51 


7 


109 


18 


52 


7 


108 


18 


53 


7 


lOS 


18 


54 


7 


104 


18 


54 


7 


Low alternative projections' 






98 


17 


38 


7 


97 


17 


39 


7 


96 


17 


40 


7 


94 


17 


40 


7 


92 


16 


41 


7 


90 


16 


41 


7 


88 


16 


41 


7 


8S 


16 


41 


7 


83 


16 


41 


7 


81 


16 


41 


7 




High alternative projections' 






112 


18 


44 


7 


114 


18 


46 


8 


IIS 


18 


49 


8 


116 


19 


S2 


9 


116 


19 


SS 


9 


117 


19 


S7 


10 


116 


20 


S9 


10 


IIS 


20 


61 


10 


112 


20 


63 


II 


112 


20 


64 


11 



'for methodoloiical details, see Volume II ot Projections oj Education 
St0tlstla to 1990-91. 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa 
tion Statistics, Fali Enrollment in Higher Education, 
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T.Nc 14.-Full.timc-cquivtIcnt cnroUmcnt in ill institutions of higher education, by enrollment level of student and type of 
institution, with alternative projections: 50 SUtes and D.C., 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 


Total 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First*professional 






4-year 


2-year 


4-year j 2-ycar 


4-year | 2-year 



1970 6,737 

1971 7,149 

1972 7,254 

1973 7,453 

1974 7,805 

1975 8,481 

3976 8,313 

1977 8,415 

1978..... 8,:35 

1979 8,487 

1980 8,749 

1981 9,108 

1982 9,221 

1983 9,055 

1984 8,842 

1985 8,620 

1986 S,527 

1987 8,472 

1988 8,462 

1989 8,480 

1990 8,428 

1981 8,510 

1982 8,465 

1983 8,365 

1984 8,210 

1985 8.046 

1986 7,877 

1987 7,770 

1988.. 7,710 

1939 7,692 

1990 7,614 

1981 ... ....... 9,221 

1982 9,414 

1983 9,578 

1984 9,669 

1985 -9,752 

1986 ........ . 9,821 

1987........... 9,917 

1988 10.074 

1989 10,269 
1990. 10.392 



4,458 
4,632 
4,587 
4,560 
4,670 
4,914 
4,838 
4,919 
4,899 
4,990 
5,108 



5,182 
5,223 
5,076 
4,889 
4,700 
4,604 
4,542 
4,517 
4,522 
4,488 



4,822 
4,771 
4,690 
4,568 
4,442 
4,310 
4,223 
4,172 
4,161 
4,114 



5,187 
5,260 
5,316 
5,316 
5.311 
5,290 
5.302 
5,357 
5.^54 
5,512 



1,518 
1,719 
1,847 
2,014 
2,199 
2,579 
2,461 
2,479 
2,409 
2,470 
2,589 



599 
613 
622 
669 
710 
756 
780 
775 
776 
777 
791 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 

0 



Intermediate alternative projections! 



2,807 
2,856 
2,824 
2,783 
2,742 
2,737 
2,747 
2,765 
2,792 
2,782 



.836 
851 
861 
868 
871 
874 
869 
865 
852 
846 



Low alternative projections' 

2,650 780 

2,656 781 

2,640 777 

2,613 772 

2,585 763 

2,560 753 

2,553 742 

2,556 733 

2,570 714 

2,553 704 

High altematiiT projections' 

2,865 874 

2,947 906 

3,018 933 

3.075 957 

3,134 978 

3.193 1.000 

3,265 1,009 

3,351 1,020 

3,447 1,021 

J.505 1 ,026 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
(T 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



163 
185 
198 
210 
226 
229 
234 
240 
249 
250 
261 



284 
291 
294 
302 
306 
312 
313 
315 
313 
313 



259 
258 
259 
258 
256 
254 
252 
248 
246 
243 



295 
302 
312 
321 
329 
338 
342 
346 
347 
350 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



For mcthodoloflcal details, see Volume H of Projections of Education 
Statbtics to lm-9i. 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE. U.S. Dcpartmc. r of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Faii Enroiiment in Higher Education, 
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Ttbk 14A -Fiin.tiiii«quivilcnt cnroUmcnt in public institutioni of higher education, by enrollment level of student and type 
of institution, with altcmitive projections: 50 SUtcs and D.C., 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



1970 4,953 

1971 5,344 

1872 5,453 

1973 . ; 5,630 

1974 5,945 

1975 6,523 

1976 6,350 

1977 6,396 

1978 6,270 

1979 6,393 

1980 6,574 

1981 6,885 

1982 6,972 

1983 6,852 

1984 6,696 

1985 6,536 

1986 6,472 

1987 6,436 

1988 6,436 

1989 . . - 6,456 

1990 6,420 

1981 6,444 

1982 6,416 

1983 6,346 

1984 6,235 

1985 6,118 

1986 5,997 

1987 5,924 

1988 5,885 

1989 5,879 

1990 5.823 

1981 6,977 

1982... 7,131 

1983 7,262 

1984 7,340 

.985..... 7,414 

1986 7,477 

1987 7,562 

1988 7,694 

1989 7,855 

1990,.... 7,957 



3,053 

3,219 

3,1I87_ 

3;i58 

3,245 

3,428 

3,369 

3,416 

3,372 

3,438 

3,524 



3,574 
3,603 
3,503 
3,374 
3,245 
3,178 
3,136 
3,119 
3,123 
3,099 



3,328 
3,292 
3,237 
3,153 
3,066 
2,976 
2,916 
2,880 
2,873 
2,840 



1,413 
1,613 
1,747 
1,909 
2,097 
2,465 
2,348 
2,356 
2,277 
2,332 
2,416 



414 
427 
431 
467 
501 
530 
534 
522 
516 
517 
524 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 



Intermediate alternative projections* 

2,631 556 0 

2,677 566 0 

2,649 572 0 

2,612 577 0 

2,577 578 0 

2,573 581 0 

2,582 577 0 

2,600 574 0 

2,625 565 0 

2,616 561 0 



Low alternative projections 



2,486 
2,492 
2,479 
2,455 
2.430 
2»407 
2,402 
2.405 
2,419 
2,402 



518 
520 
518 
513 
508 
501 
493 
487 
475 
469 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





High alternative projections* 




3.580 


2,687 


581 


0 


'630 


2,767 


603 


0 


3.669 


2.835 


621 


0 


3,670 


2,891 


639 


0 


3.667 


2,948 


652 


0 


3,654 


3,005 


667 


0 


3.661 


3,074 


673 


0 


3.699 


3.156 


681 


0 


3.766 


3.248 


682 


0 


3.806 


3,304 


686 


0 



Year 


ToUl 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First'prc 


)fessional 


4-ycar 


2.year 


4-year 


2.year 


4^ycar 


2'ycar 



85 
88 
96 
102 
98 
99 
101 
103 
104 
111 



123 
126 
128 
133 
136 
139 
141 
143 
143 
144 



112 
111 
112 
113 
113 
113 
113 
112 
112 
111 



128 
130 
136 
141 
146 
151 
154 
157 
159 
161 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



^.o<,o,o.,c. ..,.1.., ■„ v«,». H SOURCE, sii: 

SUtislla 10 1990-91. 



NOTE.--B«cau$e of rounding, details may not add to totals. 
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Table 14B. 



•FulUtiine<quiviIcnt enrollment in private institutions of higher education, by enrollment level of student and type 
of institution, with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Total 



1970 1,784 

1971 1,804 

1972 1,801 

1973 1,824 

1974 1,86! 

1975 1,958 

1976.... 1,963 

1977 2,018 

1978 2,066 

1979 2,095 

1980 2,175 

1981 2,223 

1982 2,249 

1983 2,203 

1984 2,146 

1985 2,083 

1986 2,055 

1987 2,035 

1988 2,026 

1989 2,024 

1990 2,008 

I98I 2,066 

1982 2,048 

1983 2,019 

1984 1,975 

1985 1,928 

1986 .... 1,880 

1987... |,8-.> 

1988 1,825 

1989 1,813 

1990 1791 

1981 2,244 

1982.... 2,283 

1983 2,316 

1984 2,329 

1985 2,338 

1986 . . . , 2,344 

1987 2,355 

1988 . 2,380 

1989 2,414 

1990 2,435 



Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First-professional 


4-ycar 


2«year 


4*year 


2»ycar 


4*year 


1 2'year 


1,407 


105 


184 


0 


89 


0 


1,412 


106 


186 


0 


1 (\(\ 


0 


1,400 


100 


191 


0 


t tn 

1 lU 


U 


1,403 


106 


201 


0 


1 1 d 

114 


U 


1,425 


102 


208 


0 


1 

1 i4 


A 
U 


1,486 


114 


226 


0 


I J 1 


A 
U 


1,469 


113 


246 


0 


! 1^ 
I J J 


A 
U 


1,503 


123 


253 


0 


1 on 


A 
0 


1,527 


133 


258 


0 


1 AA. 
1 40 


A 
0 


1,552 


137 


259 


0 


1 dfx 
1 40 


A 
U 


1,586 


172 


267 


0 


150 


0 


Intermediate alternative projections' 






1,607 


175 


280 


0 


loU 


0 


1,620 


179 


285 


0 


1 aa 
I OH 


0 


1,573 


175 


289 


0 


1 00 


0 


1,515 


170 


292 


0 


I by 


0 


1,456 


165 


293 


0 


170 


0 


1,425 


164 


293 


0 


173 


0 


1,406 


165 


292 


0 


172 


0 


1,398 


165 


291 


0 


172 


0 


1,400 


168 


287 


0 


170 


0 


1,389 


166 


285 


0 


1 AO 

1 ov 


A 

u 




Low alternative projections' 






1,494 


164 


261 


0 


146 


0 


1,478 


163 


261 


0 


146 


0 


1,453 


161 


259 


0 


146 


0 


1,415 


158 


258 


0 


144 


0 


1,375 


155 


255 


0 


143 


0 


1,334 


153 


252 


0 


141 


0 


1,307 


151 


249 


0 


139 


0 


1,292 


151 


246 


0 


136 


0 


1,288 


151 


239 


0 


134 


0 


1,274 


150 


236 


0 


132 


0 



Hi^ attcmative projections' 



1,608 


177 


292 


0 


167 


0 


1,630 


180 


302 


0 


171 


0 


1,648 


182 


311 


0 


175 


0 


1,646 


184 


318 


0 


180 


0 


1,644 


185 


325 


0 


183 


0 


1,637 


188 


333 


0 


186 


0 


1,641 


190 


335 


0 


188 


0 


1,657 


194 


340 


0 


189 


0 


1,687 


199 


339 


0 


188 


0 


1,706 


201 


340 


0 


189 


0 



For methodoloilcil details, sec Volume II of Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990*91, 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 
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Chapter III 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
EARNED DEGREES 



High School Graduates and 
Equivalency 

Credentials and Earned Degrees 

Over the next decade, the number of regular high school 
graduates is exoected to be fewer as the 18-year-old popu- 
lation* declines ^ , 20 percent. In contrast, recipients of 
high school equivalency credentials are projected to in- 
crease 24 percent as more and more persons of all ages see 
this certificate as an acceptable alternative to a regular high 
school diploma. 

Total degree recipients (bachelor's, master's and first- 
professional) are projected to remain fairly stable during 
the 1980's, even though the number of 18-year-olds is ex- 
pected to decrease throughout most of the decade and the 
traditional college-age population (18-24 years old) is ex- 
pected to drop. Declines \n the number of bachelor's 
degrees are expected to be offset by increases in advanced 
degrees awarded to women. In addition, with first-year 
undergraduate enrollment growing as unemployment 
levels rise, the number of bachelor's degrees is expected to 
increase in the first half of the decade. 

High School Graduates and 
Equivalency Credentials 

The number of regular high school graduates increased 
from 2.9 million in 1969-70 to 3.2 million 1976-77. When 
the low birth cohorts of the 1960's moved into secondary 
schools in the late 1970's, this number decreased slightly to 
3.1 million in 1979-80 (table 15). As the 18^year old 
population decreases for most of the next decade, regular 
high school graduates arc projected to decrease to 2.4 
million in 1990-91 (figure 24). The slight increases shown 



*The number of IS ycar olds at their nearest birthday was computed as 
the average of the 17- and l8-year-o!d population. 



in table 15 for 1986-87 and 1987-88 are due to small in- 
creases in the number of annual births from 1969 to 1971. 

Although projections of high school graduates are ex- 
pected to decrease from 1979-80 to 1990-91, all of the 
decrease is expected to occur in public high schools. 
Graduates of public high schools are projected to decrease 
nearly 26 percent, from 2.8 million to 2.0 million. At the 
same time, graduates of private high schools are projected 
to remain unchanged at 300,000, reflecting the constant 
enrollment projected for these schools in table 7. 

Additional decreases in the number of high school 
graduates could occur if students who might otherwise 
graduate cannot pass the minimal competency tests. Ten 
States instituted such tests between 1976 and 1980, while 5 
other States plan to begin using these tests within the next 
few years^. However, the effects of using these tests are not 
yet clear. 

The numbers of graduates cited earlier do not mcludc 
the estimates and projections of high school equivalency 
credentials for the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
The number of these credentials (converted to school year 
for this report) increased from 238,000 in 1971-72 to 
453,000 in 1979-80^ (figure 25), an increase of 90 percent. 
This great gain came at a time when high school graduates 
as a percent of the 18-year old population declined slightly 
from 75.4 percent in 1972-73 to 73.6 percent in 1979-80. 

This slight decline in the proportion of the population 
graduating from a regular high school has been more than 
offset by the mcrease in high school equivalency creden- 
tials, more than 65 percent of which are granted to stu- 
dent's under 25 years old. As a result, the proportion of the 



^Education Commission of the States* "State Activity. Minimal Com- 
petency Testings,** 1980. 

^Counts of high school equivalency credentials arc collected by the 
American Council on Education. By calendar year, this number incretsed 
from 246»000 in 1972 to 479,000 in 1980. 
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5,000-1 



Figure 24.-High school graduates, with projections: 50 Sutes and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 



Projected 



4,000- 




1.000" 




1971 



1976 



1981 
School year 



1986 



1991 



population 20 to 24 years old who have completed at least 
4-years of high school or its equivalent has increased from 
82,8 percent in 1972 to 83.8 percent in 1980"*. 

In addition to the slight increase in the propensity of 
younger students to earn equivalency credentials rather 
than regular high school diplomas, many older adults are 
choosing this certificate to further their education for per- 
sonal and job-related reasons^ From 1972 to 1980, the 
number of certificates earned by adults 25 years old and 
over has increased from 122,000 to 159,000. 

During the next 10 years, the number of high school 
equivalency credentials is expected to increase from 
453,000 in 1979-80 to 560,000 in i990-91, an increase ot 
23.6 percent. The increase over the projection period is ex- 



^.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Popular 
tion Reports, "Educational Attainment: March. 1972." Scries P.20. No. 
243, November 1972 and unpublished tabulations. 

^American Council on Edutation, Who Takes the OED Test? A Nauonal 
Survey of Spring 1980 Examinees, March 1980. 



pected to be smaller than the increase during the 1970's 
because pools of persons not obtaining a high school 
diploma are expected to decline along with the 18-year-old 
population. 



Earned Degrees 

The total number of earned degrees increased from 1.06 
million in 1969-70 to 1.33 million in 1979-80, an increase of 
24.8 percent. By 1990-91, this number is expected to 
increase slightly above 1.33 million, an increase of less than 
1 percent as advanced degrees earned by women offset, to a 
large extent, drops in bachelor's and master's degrees 
(figure 26). These reductions are anticipated because fewer 
traditional college-age students are expected to enroll full- 
time as a result of the population declines in this group. Be- 
tween 1969-70 and 1979-80, women made substantial gains 
in the number of degrees earned. This number increased by 
46.7 percent, from 429,703 to 603.238, while total earned 
degrees for men increased 10 percent, from 635,688 to 
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700,059. Projections show that the total number of degrees 
earned by men is expected to drop to 673,600 by 1990-91 as 
total degrees decrease for all levels. In contrast, projec- 
tions of total degrees for women are expected to increase to 
659,100 by 1990-91 as significant increases are projected at 
the doctor's and first-professional levels. 

Bachelor's Degrees 

The number of bachelor's degrees increased from 
792,656 in 1969-70 to 945,776 in 1973-74. This number 
then decreased to 921,204 in 1977-78 before rising again to 
929,417 in 1979-80. Thereafter, bachelor's degrees are pro- 
jected to increase to 985,000 by 1984-85 and then decrease 
to 922,000 in 1990-91. 

During the early 1980's, bachelor's degrees are expected 
to increase because of the rise in full-time undergraduate 
enrollment of first-year students 4 years earlier. From^ 1976 
to 1980, this number increased nearly 10 percent, from 1.4 
million to 1.6 million, despite decreases in the number of 
18-year-olds (figure 27). This increase in first-year enroll- 
ment is attributed to a lack of job opportunities in an 

Figure 25.-High school equivalency credentials, 



economy marked by high unemployment rates. As the 
economy continues to worsen during 1981, first-yctr 
enrollments may continue to rise. In fact, preliminary 
estimates of college enrollment in 4-year institutions for 
1981 already show an increase of nearly 2 percent over the 
1980 level. Thus, increases in first-year enrollment are ex- 
pected to lead to a short-term growth in bachelor's 
degrees. 

However, in the late 1980's, bachelor's degrees are ex- 
pected to decline as the 18- to 24-year-old population 
decreases at the end of the decade. The decline will apply 
to both men and women, a change from past trends in 
which bachelor's degrees awarded to men and women have 
taken different paths. For instance, the number of degrees 
awarded to men increased from 451,380 in 1969-70 to 
527,313 in 1973-74 and then decreased to 473,611 in 1979- 
80. On the other hand, the number of degrees awarded to 
women increased continuously, from 341,276 in 1969-70 to 
455,806 in 1979-80. Over the projection period, bachelor's 
degrees awarded to men are expected to continue decreas- 
ing to 470,000 in 1980-81, then increase gradually to 
485,000 by 1983-84 before declining to452,000by 1990-91. 
Bachelor's degrees awarded to women, however, are ex- 

vvith projections: 50 States and D.C., 1972 to 1990 
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Figure 26.-Ewned degreci, with intermediite ahertuitive projections: 50 States and D.C., 

1970-71 to 1990-91 
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pcctcd to continue increasing to 509,000 by 1985-86 before 
declining to 470,000 in 1990-91 (figure 28). 

Master's Degrees 

Over the 10-yetr period from 1969-70 to 1979-80, 
master's degrees increased by about 90,000, from 208,291 
to 298,081. Of this increase, only slightly more than 25,000 
degrees were due to an increase in the number of degrees 
earned by men, from 125,624 to 150,749, while 65,000 
degrees were due to gains by women, from 82,667 to 
147,332 (figure 29). Total master's degrees are expected to 
increase to 31 1 ,000 by 1984-85 before declining to 303,000 
in^ 990-91. The number of degrees awarded to men is ex- 
pected to increase slightly to 151,000 by 1990.91, while the 
number of degrees awarded to women is expected to in- 
crease to 152,000. During the projection period, master's 
degrees conferred to men and women are expected to fluc- 



tuate, since the number of degrees earned by both sexes has 
fallen in recent years, even though bachelor's degrees for 
women have continued to increase. A reason for this 
phenomenon is that the number of degrees in education for 
women has declined since 1977-78. This is important 
because, throughout the last decade, education degrees for 
women have represented 50 percent or more of all master's 
degrees earned by women. Master's degrees awarded to 
men, on the other hand, have fluctuated in recent years 
because of declines in full-time and part-time graduate 
enrollment. 

However, as the job market for teachers improves, the 
number of bachelor's degrees is expected to increase at the 
end of the decade. This should occur as the increased de- 
mand for additional teachers draws college students back 
into education, resulting in increases in the supply of new 
teacher graduates. As a result, master's degrees earned by 
men and women are expected to increase slightly by the 
end of the decade. 
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Doctor's Degrees 

The number of doctor's degrees increased from 29,866 
in 1969-70 to 32,615 in 1979-80, and is expected to rise to 
33,400 by 1990-91, a slight increase above its 1980 level. 
Between 1969-70 and 1979-80, women made great gains, 
while men incurred slight losses (figure 30). During this 
period, the number of doctor's degrees awarded to men 
decreased from 25,890 to 22,943, while the number of doc- 
tor's degrees awarded to women increased from 3,976 to 
9,672. iDcgrecs awarded to men are projected to decline 
from 22,943 in 1979-80 to 18,400 in 1990-91, and degrees 
awarded to women are projected to increase from 9,672 to 
15,000. In fact, increases in degrees for women are ex- 
pected to offset projected declines for men, thus allowing 
for the slight increase in total doctor's degrees over the 
projection period. 

Increases m advanced degrees for women have occurred 
at a time when graduate enrollment has increased, par- 
ticularly for women. Between 1970 and 1980, graduate 
enrollment increased from 1,031,000 to 1,343,000, a climb 
of nearly 312,000. Of this increase, 87 percent was due to 
gains' by women. Also, in 1980, nearly 50 percent of 



graduate enrollment was female, and unlike graduate 
enrollment for men, which has declined, graduate enroll- 
ment for women has increased. Thus, if present trends 
continue, increases in doctor's degrees for women and 
possibly declines for men are foreseen by the end of the 
decade. 

First-Professional Degrees 

First-professional degrees increased from 34,578 in 
1969-70 to 70,184 in 1979-80, a jump of 103 percent. Pro- 
jections show that first-professional degrees are expected 
to increase by 5.8 percent to 74,300 by 1990-91. This slight 
increase will be largely due to the continuation of rapid 
rises in the number awarded to women, which has in- 
creased from 1,784 in 1969-70 to 17,428 in 1979-80 (figure 
31). Projections show this increase continuing to 22,100 in 
1990-91. For men, first-professional degrees increased 
from 32,794 in 1969-70 to 52,756 in 1979-80. Decreases in 
the future are expected to be slight, declining to 52,200 in 

1990-91. . , 

In terms of the percentage of total first-professional 
degrees, women, who have increased their percentage dur- 



Figure 27 -Full-time undergraduates enrollment of first-yetr students in 4-year institutions: 
50 States and D.C., fall 1976 to 1980 
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ing the 1970's, are expected to further increase their 
percentage in the 1980's. Women represented 5.2 percent of 
all first-professional degrees in 1969-70. In 1979-80, this 



percentage increased to 24.8 percent. By 1990-9J, this 
percentage is expected to continue to increase to 29 7 per- 
cent. 



Figure 28.-E«n*d bachelor's degree., with intermediate alternati^ projections, by sex: 50 State, and D C 

1970-71 to 1990-91 
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Figivt 29.-Etrned mtfter'i defrect, with mtermedkte titerwitivc proj<ctloni, by icx: 50 SUtc$ and D.C., 

1970-71 to 1990-91 
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Figure 30.-Ewncd doctor's degrees, with intermediate alternative projections, by sex: 50 SUtcs and D C 

1970-71 to 1990-91 
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Figure 31. -Earned fir$t-profe«c nal degrees, with intermediate alternative, projections, bv sex. 
5C States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
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TjiNc lS.-Hi|h school fwduttcs and equivalency credentials, with projections. 50 States and D.C., 1969-70 to 1990-91 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Total nifn 
school graduates 
(excluding high 
school equivalency 
credentials) 


Sex 


Control 


Hiffh school 
eauivalcncv 
credentials^ 

wa V %a vs 1 ^pttSi# 


ooys 


uiris 


rui/iic 


Private 
(estimated) 




1,433 


1,463 


2,596 


300 




2,944 


1,457 


1,487 


2,644 


300 


- 


3,008 


1,490 


1,518 


2,706 


302 


238 


3,043 


1,503 


1,540 


2,737 


306 


248 


3,080 


1,515 


1,565 


2,771 


310 


272 


3,140 


1,545 


1,595 


2,830 


310 


317 


3,155 


1,554 


1,601 


2,844 


311 


335 


3,161 


1,550 


1,611 


2,846 


315 


333 


3,1 342 


1,534 


1,600 


2,832 


302 


357 


3,124 


1,526 


1,598 


2,824 


300 


403 


3,063 


1,502 


1,561 


2,764 


299 


453 






Projected^ 








1,480 


1,541 


2,72i 


300 


490 


2 937 


1,438 


1,499 


2,637 


300 


490 


2,795 


1,368 


1,427 


2,495 


300 


500 


2,680 


1,312 


1,368 


2,380 


300 


500 


2,614 


1,280 


1,334 


2,314 


300 


510 


2,599 


1,273 


1,326 


2,299 


300 


530 


2,648 


1,297 


1,351 


2,348 


300 


550 


2,710 


1,330 


1,380 


2,410 


300 


560 


2,626 


1,289 


1,337 


2,326 


300 


560 


2,444 


1,199 


1,245 


2,144 


300 


560 


2,350 


1,154 


1,196 


2,050 


300 


560 



1969- 70 . 

1970- 71 . 
19.71-72. 

1972- 73 . 

1973- 74 . 

1974- 75 . 

1975- 76 . 

1976- 77 . 

1977- 78 . 

1978- 79 , 

1979- 80, 



1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 . 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84 . 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88 . 

1988- 89 . 

1989- 90 . 

1990- 91 , 



'Numbers are adjusted to reflect Khool year. 
^Revised. 

'por methodolofieal details, see Volume II of Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91. 

NOTE.— Because of rounditif, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Natiotwd Center for Educa- 
„ tion Sutistic*. (I) Statistics of Public Ettmentary and Secon- 



dary Day Schools: (2) Statistics of Nonpublic and Elementary 
and Secondary Day Schools; (3) Selected Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics, October 
1979; (4) unpublished NOES tabulations; and American 
Council on Education, OED Annual Statistical Report, 
Washin)tion, D.C., 1980. 
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Tabk 16.-Eamcd degrees, with tltemitivc projections, by level and sex of students. SO States and D.C., 1969-70 to 1990-91 





Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctor's (except first- 
profesiional) 


First'professional 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 



1969.70 . 

1970- 71 . 

1971- 72 , 

1972.73 . 

1973.74 . 

1974.75 . 

1975- 76 , 

1976- 77 , 
1977.78 , 

1978- 79 , 

1979- 80 . 



1980- 81 . 

1981- 82. 
1982.83 . 

1983- 84 . 

1984- 85 . 
1985 86 . 

1986- 87 . 

1987- 88 . 

1988- 89 . 
1989 90 . 
1990-91 , 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 , 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86 , 

1986- 87 . 
1987 88 . 

1988- 89 , 

1989- 90 . 

1990- 91 , 



1980-81 
1981 82 . 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84 . 

1984- 85 , 

1985- 86 , 

1986- 87 . 
198788 
1988-89 . 
1989 90 . 
1990-9) 



792,656 
839,730 
887,273 
922,362 
945,776 
922,933 
925,746 
919,549 
921,204 
921,390 
929,417 



932,000 
945,000 
965,000 
985,000 
985,000 
981,000 
970,000 
949,000 
938.000 
930,000 
922.000 



919,000 
920,000 
933,000 
937,000 
940.000 
932,000 
911,000 
865.000 
834,000 
807,000 
790,000 



945,000 
970,000 
997,000 
1,033,000 
1.030.000 
1.030,000 
1,029.000 
1,033,000 
1,042.000 
1,053,000 
1,054,000 



451,380 
475,594 
500,590 
518,191 
527,313 
504,841 
504,925 
495,545 
487,347 
477,344 
473,61 1 



470,000 
475,000 
480,000 
485,000 
480,000 
472,000 
468,000 
462,000 
458,000 
455,000 
452.000 



465,000 
460,000 
453,000 
447,000 
440,000 
434,000 
427,000 
421,000 
414,000 
407.000 
400,000 



475,000 
490,000 
507,000 
523.000 
520,000 
510,000 
509.000 
503.000 
502,000 
503.000 
504,000 



341,276 
364,136 
386,683 
404,171 
418,463 
418,092 
420,821 
424,004 
433,857 
444,046 
455,806 



462,000 
470,000 
485.000 
500,000 
505,000 
509,000 
502,000 
487,000 
480,000 
475,000 
470.000 



454,000 
460,000 
480,000 
490,000 
500,000 
498,000 
484,000 
444,000 
420,000 
400.000 
390,000 



470,000 
480,000 
^90.000 
510.000 
510,000 
520,000 
520,000 
530,000 
540,000 
550,000 
550,000 



208,291 
230,509 
251,633 
263,371 
277,033 
292,450 
311,771 
317,164 
311,620 
301,079 
298,081 



125,624 
138,146 
149,550 
154,468 
157,842 
161,570 
167,248 
167,783 
161,212 
153,370 
150,749 



82,667 
92,363 
102,083 
108,903 
119,191 
130,880 
144,523 
149,381 
150,408 
147,709 
147,332 



29,866 
32,107 
33,363 
34,777 
33,816 
34,083 
34,064 
33,232 
32,131 
32,730 
32,615 



25,890 
27,530 
28,090 
28,571 
27,365 
26,ei7 
26,267 
25,142 
23,^58 
23,541 
22,943 



Intermediate alternative projections 



298,000 
303,000 
307,000 
310,000 
311,000 
309,000 
306,000 
301,000 
300,000 
301,000 
303.000 



292,000 
295,000 
293,000 
288,000 
286,000 
276,000 
265,000 
251,000 
247,000 
243,000 
239.000 



304,000 
311,000 
321,000 
332,000 
336,000 
342,000 
347.000 
351,000 
353.000 
359,000 
367,000 



148,000 
149,000 
151,000 
154,000 
153,000 
153,000 
153,000 
152,000 
150,000 
150.000 
151,000 



150,000 
154,000 
156,000 
156,000 
158,000 
156,000 
153,000 
149,000 
150,000 
151.000 
152.000 



3 2, 900 
33.300 
33,300 
33,5CO 
33,6rX) 
33,7'30 
33,800 
33,800 
33,900 
33,800 
33,400 



22,700 
22,600 
22.100 
21,700 
21,200 
20,800 
20.300 
19.800 
19.300 
18,800 
iS.sOO 



Low alternative projections 

145,000 147, 

143,000 152 

140,000 153 

137,000 151 

134,000 152 

131,000 145 

129,000 136, 

126,000 125 

123,000 124, 

120,000 123,000 24,300 14 

117,000 122,000 23,500 13 



,000 32,100 22 

,000 31,900 22 

,000 30,900 21 

,000 30,100 20 

,000 29.100 19 

,000 28.300 18 

,000 27,300 17 

,000 26,300 16 

,000 25,300 15 



,400 
,200 
,200 
,400 
,400 
,600 
,600 
,600 
,600 
,600 
,800 



A 



High alternative projections' 

151,000 153,000 33.700 23,000 

155,000 156.000 34,700 23,000 

162.000 159.000 35,700 23.000 

171.000 161,000 36,900 23,000 

172.000 164,000 38,100 23.000 

175.000 167,000 39.100 23,000 

177,000 170,000 40,300 23.000 

178,000 173.000 41,300 23,000 

177.000 176.000 42,500 23.000 

180,000 179.000 43.300 23,000 

185,000 182.000 43,300 23.000 



3,976 
4,577 
5,273 
6,206 
6,451 
7,266 
7,797 
8,090 
8,473 
9,189 
9,672 



10,200 
10,700 
11,200 
11,800 
12,400 
12,900 
13,500 
14,000 
14,600 
15,000 
15,000 



9,700 
9,700 
9,700 
9,700 
9,700 
9,700 
9.700 
9,700 
9.700 
9,700 
9,700 



10,700 
11,700 
12,700 
13.900 
15.100 
16,100 
17,300 
18,300 
10,500 
20.300 
20,300 



34,578 
37,946 
43,411 
50,018 
53,816 
55,916 
62,649 
63,359 
66,581 
68,848 
70,184 



71,700 
73,600 
73,400 
74,600 
75,300 
75,900 
75,800 
74,600 
74,600 
74,400 
74,300 



71,400 
73,100 
72,700 
72,500 
72,300 
72,000 
70,500 
66,800 
65,600 
64,000 
62,800 



72,000 
74,300 
74,200 
77,200 
78,900 
80,800 
82.100 
83,800 
84,700 
86,900 
87,900 



32,794 
35,544 
40,723 
46,489 
48,530 
48,956 
52,892 
52,374 
52,270 
52,652 
52,756 



53,500 
54,700 
53,700 
53,800 
53,900 
54,100 
53,900 
52,600 
52,500 
52,300 
52,200 



53,300 
54,300 
53,100 
52,000 
51,700 
51,600 
50,800 
47,900 
47,500 
46,800 
46,400 



53,700 
55,300 
54,500 
56,100 
56,800 
57,600 
57,900 
58,600 
58,600 
59,700 
59,900 



1,784 
2,402 
2,688 
3,529 
5,286 
6,960 
9,757 
10,985 
14,311 
16,196 
17.428 



18,200 
18,900 
19,700 
20,800 
21.400 
21,800 
21,900 
22.000 
22,100 
22,100 
22,100 



18,100 
18,800 
19,600 
20,500 
20,600 
20,400 
19,700 
18,900 
18,100 
17,200 
16,400 



18.300 
19.000 
19.700 
21,100 
22,100 
23,200 
24,2CO 
25,200 
26,10C 
27,200 
28,000 



For methodoiogiwai details, see Volume 11 of Projcatons of EJuiation 
Stttistia to 1990-91, 

NOTE. - Because of roundini, details may not add to totals. 



SOtRCL. (0 U.S. Department of Eduwaiion, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Earned Degrees Conferred by InstitU' 
tions of Higher Education: and (2) U,S. Department of Com* 
mer*.c, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report^ 
"School Enrollments — Social and Economic Characteristics 
of Students," Scries P-20. 
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Chapter IV 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Teacher Demand in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

Unless more college students go into teaching, the Na« 
tion may be faced with a teacher shortage in the late 1980's. 
This situation would sharply contrast with the large 
general oversupply of teachers that existed during the 
1970*s and that is expected to continue, at a reduced level, 
into the early 1980's. However, college students have 
responded to the large teacher surplus by enrolling in other 
fields of study. Since 1970, the percentage that new teacher 
graduates are of bachelor degree recipients has dropped 
from 37 percent to only 17 percent in 1980. As a result, the 
supply of new teacher graduates has decreased from 
284,000 to 159,000 over the same period'. In the 1980*s. as 
the demand for additional teachers increases, job pros- 
pects for new teacher graduates should improve markedly 
But unless college students respond to the improved 
market by increasing their enrollment in teacher prepara- 
tion courses, a teacher shortage is a distinct possibility in 
the late 1980's. 

Classroom Teachers 

The number of classroom teachers, increased from 2.29 
million m 1970 to 2.49 million in 1977 (figure 32), despite 
an enrollment decline of 2.56 million students over the 
same period. This occurred because initial enrollment 
declines were often used to relieve overcrowded conditions 
and many additional teachers were hired to meet the 
special needs of students. As a result, increases in the 
teacher-pupil ratio (figure 33) more than offset the enroll- 
ment decline. In the late 1970's, the implementation of the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 
94-142) gave additional impetus to the rise in teacher-pupi! 
ratios. However, such factors as financial difficulties in 
many large city school districts, tax limitation measures, 
accelerated enrollment deciinc.s» and severe budgetary con- 



^ William S. GraybcaK National Education Association, Teacher Supply 
and Demand tn Public Schools, 1980 81, Wajhington. D.C.. 1981. 



straints more than offset increases in teacher-pupil ratios 
due to special education. Consequently, classroom teachers 
decreased in number from 2.49 million in 1977 to 2.44 in 
1980. By 1984, when enrollments are expected to bottom 
out, classroom teachers are expected to drop to 2.38 mil- 
lion. When enrollments begin climbing again in the late 
1980's, the number of classroom teachers will again in- 
crease, reaching an all-time high of 2.64 milKon in 1990. 

Public Elementary Schools 

The number of classroom teachers in public elementary 
schools rose by more than 5 percent from 1970 to 1978, 
despite an enrollment decline of over 9 percent. This ap- 
parent anomaly results from several factors. First, initial 
enrollment dec) les in the relatively small public elemen- 
tary schools did not allow for consolidating classes. Then, 
as enrollment declines continued and consolidation 
became possible by means of school closures, community 
opposition often delayed the process. In addition. Federal 
mandates to provide special education to handicapped and 
bilingual students also resulted in increased teacher-pupil 
ratios. 

However, in the late 1970's, as enrollment declines ac- 
celerated, budgetary constraints imposed on school 
systems resulted in decreases in the rate of growth in 
teacher-pupil ratios. As a result, the number of classroom 
teachers decreased from a high of 1.19 million in 1978 to 
less than 1.18 million in 1980. This decline is expected to 
continue through 1984, when the number of classroom 
teachers are expected to bottom out at 1.17 million. In 
1985, as enrollment begins increasing again, teachers are 
also expected to begin increasing, reaching an all-time high 
of 1.44 million in 1990. 



Public Secondary Schools 

The low birth cohorts of the FWs did not move 
through elementary schools and into secondary schools un- 
til the late 1970's. Consequently, classroom teachers in 
public secondary schools increased from 927,000 in 1970 to 
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Figure 32. -Classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools, with alternative projections. 

50 States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 



4,000n 



3,200- 



§ 2,400 



I 1, 600- 
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Elementary 



Secondary 



Low alternative 




Projected 



High al*'"rnative ^ — ^ 



Low alternative 



High alternative ^ ^ 

Low alternative 

, High alternative 



1980 
Year 



1990 



1,024,000 in 1977. However, when enrollment declines 
began to occur in secondary schools in the late 1970's, the 
larger secondary schools were able to respond more readily 
th«n had the smaller elementary schools. As a result, 
classroom teachers in public secondary schools decreased 
to 988,000 in 1980, 36,000 fewer teachers than in 1977. As 
enrollments in these schools continue falling throughout 
the 1980*s, the number of classroom teachers is also ex- 
pected to continue decreasing, reaching 893,000 in 1990. 

Private Schools 

During the early 1970\s, the number of classroom 
teachers in private schools grew at a much faster rate than 
that of teachers in public schools. And in the late 1970's, 
when the number of t^ 'Thrrs in public schools was declin- 
ing, the number of I . in private schools remained 
fairly stable. Althouii-. ' .rollment in public schools 
decreased faster than in jprivatc schools in the 1970*s (11 
j>crccnt vs. 5 percent), this factor alone does not account 
for the differing growths In the number of classroom 
teachers in public and private schools during this period (5 
percent vs. 18 percent). Tlu Mble below shows that 



teacher-pupil latios incieased at a faster rate in private 
schools than in public schools during the 1970*s. 

Percentage changes in classroom teachers: 1970 to 1980 





Number of 


Percent change 


Control 


teachers 
(In thousands) 


Total 


Due to 
enrollment 


Due to 
teacher-pupil 
ratio change 




1970 1980 




change 


Public . . 
Private . . 


2.055 2.163 
233 276 


5.3 
18.5 


• 10.6 
-4.3 


15.9 
22.8 



Most of the increase in teacher-pupil ratios in private 
schools during the 1970's can be attributed to three factors: 

(1) Enrollment in Catholic schools, where teacner^pupi) 
ratios have been relatively low, decreased by 29 percent 
during the 1970's; 

(2) Teacher-pupil ratios in Catholic schools increased 
significantly during the 1970*s; and 

(3) Enrollment in other private schools (non-Catholic), 
where tcvicher-pupil ratios are relatively high, increased by 
97 percent during the 1970's. 
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The table below shows the changes in enrollments and 
teachers in private schools during the 1970*s. 

In the early 1980*s, the number of teachers in private 
schools is expected to remain fairly stable around the 1980 
level of 276,000 teachers. In the late 1980*s, when 
enrollments begin increasing again, the number of private 
teachers is expected to increase to 309,000 in 1990, These 

Estimated enrollment and teachers in privste schools: 1970 and 1980 

(In thousands) 



projections are based on the assumption that Cat^.olic 
schools will continue to enroll about 60 percent of all 
private students, as they did in 1980. However, if the com- 
position of private schools shifts to a lower proportion of 
Catholic students, the number of private teachers will 
probably exceed 309,000 in 1990. 



Yeif 

m 


AJI private Khoob 


Catholic KhooU 


Other private sch( 


>ob 


Eiuotlment 


Teachen 


Teachers 

per 
thouiand 
pupib 


Enronment 


Teachen 


Teachen 

per 
thouaand 

pupik 


Eiuotlment 


Teachen 


Teachen 

per 
thoiuand 

pupiU 



1970 
1980. 



1970, 
1980. 



4,052 
3,692 



1364 



153 
187 



80 
89 



37.8 
50.7 



61.0 
65.2 



Elementary Khodi 
3^56 113 33.7 



2.269 



97 



42.8 



Secondary Khoob 
1,008 54 53.6 



837 



49 



58.5 



696 
1,423 



303 
527 



40 
90 



26 
40 



57.5 
63.2 



85.8 
75.9 



Figure 33.-Tcachcrs per 1,000 pupils in regular elementary and secondary schools, with intermediate 
alternative projections, by control and level of institution: 50 States and D.C. fall 1970 to 1990 
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Alternative Classroom Teacher 
Projections 

The alternative projections of teachers shown in table 17 
are based on the alternative projections of teacher-pupil 
ratios in table 18 and the enrollment projections shown in 
table 7 All three teacher projections show an increase in 
classroom teachers from 1980 to 1990, but the magnitudes 
of the increases are considerably different. The low alter- 
native projection shows an increase of only 2 percent or 
48,000 teachers from 1980 to 1990, whereas the in- 
termediate projection shows an 8 percent rise or 203,000 
teachers, and the high alternative shows a 15 percent in- 
crease or 357,000 teachers. While agreeing that the trend 
will rise for total classroom teachers, the three alternatives 
also project the number of public secondary teachers to 
decrease while the number of teachers in public elementary 
and private elementary and secondary schools increase. 

Demand for Additional Teachers 

The demand for additional teachers remained fairly 
stable during the early 1970*s. This occurred because the 
additional teachers needed to increase teacher-pupil ratios 
offset the fewer teachers needed due to enrollment decline. 
However, m the late 1970's, the effects of enrollment 
declines overwhelmed the effects of increasing teacher- 
pupil lattos, resulting in a drop in the demand for new 
teachers thai is expected to continue through the early 
1980's. 

The total demand for additional teachers (not employed 
as teachers during the previous year) includes those needed 
to allow for enrollment changes, for changes in teacher- 
pupil ratios, and for replacement of teachers leaving the 
profession (turnover). The cumulative demand for addi- 
tioiial teachers fell from 896,000 in the 5-ycar period 1971 
to 1975 to 728,000 in the i976-to-1980 period. During the 
licxt 5 >car period, as enrollment continues to decline, the 
dcinand for additional teachers is expected to continue 
Jcci casing. As a result, only 689,000 additional teachers 
arc expected to be hired from 1981 to 1985. But in the late 
1980*0, as enrollments begin increasing, the demand for 
additional teachers is expected to rise, resulting in 983,000 
icawhers bemg hired from 1986 to 1990. This represents an 
increase from 138,000 additional teachers hired each year 
(Uom 1981 to 1985) to 197,000 additional teachers each 
>car (m the l986-to-1990 period). 

Altciiiativc projections of the demand for additional 
tcachcis arc shown in table 21. These projections are based 
.a pail on the alternative teacher-pupil ratios shown m 
table 18. However, the factors most responsible for the dif- 
ferences in the three demand projections are the alternative 
projected turnover rates. 
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In 1969, the turnover rate in public schools was 
estimated at 8 percent^. This means that 8 percent of the 
teachers employed in public schools in the fall of 1968 left 
the profession either permanently or temporarily before 
school opened in the fall of 1969. Therefore, the 1969 de- 
mand for additional teachers in public schools due to turn- 
over would be estimated at 8 percent of the total number of 
teachers employed in public schools in 1968. 

The turnover rate for public schools was estimated to 
decrease from the 8 percent rate in 1969 to 6 percent in 
1973. The 6 percent rate was estimated to continue through 
1980 based on several factors. First, the late 1960's, when 
the turnover survey was conducted, was a period of high 
job mobility for college graduates. During the early 1970'$, 
the job market for college graduates contracted, limiting 
the ability of teachers to move into non-teaching fields. 
Second, during the late 1960's, a seller's market for 
teachers existed. But by the early 1970's, the large output 
of teacher graduates combined with enrollment declines 
changed the teachers market into a buyer's market. This 
reduced the ability of teachers to return to the profession 
after leaving temporarily for child bearing, child rearing, 
etc. A third factor which also reduced the mobility of 
teachers within the profession was the severe financial con- 
straints imposed on many school districts during the 
1970's. As a result, school districts tended to hire teachers 
at the bottom of the salary schedule rather than more ex- 
perienced teachers who would command higher salaries. 

In the intermediate alternative projection of teacher de- 
mand, the 6 percent rate is projected to hold through 1990 
for both public and private schools. Although the demand 
for teachers will increase significantly, it is unlikely that 
the other favorable conditions that benefited the position 
of teach^'rs in the job market in the late 1960's will also ex- 
ist. Therefore, 6 percent appears to be a reasonable turn- 
over rate to expect for the 1980's. 

However, with the expected increase in the demand for 
additional teachers in the late 1980*s, a return to an 8 per- 
cent turnover rate is conceivable. The high alternative pro- 
jection of demand for additional teachers is based on a 
return to the 8 percent turnover rate and the high alter- 
native teacher-pupil ratios shown in table 18. Under this 
alternative, the demand for additional teachers will begin 
increasing in the early 1980*s and continue throughout the 
decade. For the 1981 to 1985 period, the high alternative 
projects a demand for 983,000 additional teachers, 43 per- 
cent higher than the 689,000 projected in the intermediate 
alternative. For the 1986 to 1990 period, the high alterna- 
tive is projected to be 1,336,000 additional teachers, 36 
percent higher than the intermediate projection of 983,000. 



A. Stafford Mctz and Howard L. FIcischman, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics. Teacher Turnover in Pubic Schools, Fall 1968 to Fal! 1969, 
(Washington. D.C.. U.S. Government Printing Office. 1974). 



The low alternative projection of the demand for addi- 
tional teachers is based on the low alternative teacher-pupil 
ratios shown in table 18 and the assumption that the turn- 
over rate will fall to 4,8 percent. This low turnover level 
would be expected if the grea: majority of those leaving the 
profession did so for reasons of illness, retirement or 
death. Under the low alternative projection, the demand 
for additional teachers would fall to 465,000, 33 percent 
less than the inter mediate projection of 689,000, From 
1986 to 1990, the low alternative would increase to only 
748,000, 24 percent less *«ian the intermediate projection of 
983,000. However, this alternative does not appear to be 
verx likely at the present time, _ . 

Supply of Additional Teachers 

The supply of additional teachers consists of new 
teacher graduates and former teacher graduates who were 
not employed as teachers in the previous year. New teacher 
graduates are those graduates of institutions of higher 
education in a given year who are prepared to teach for the 
first time. Former teacher graduates are those who 
graduated in preceding years and arc prepared to teach, 
but did not hold teaching positions in the previous year. 
Some of these former teacher graduates are former 
teachers; the remainder have never been employed as 
teachers. 

New Teacher Graduates 

The annual supply of newly qualified teacher graduates 
decreased from 314,000 in 1971 to 159,000 in 1980 (figure 
34). As a percent of bachelor*s degrees, new teacher 
graduates dropped from 37 percent to 17 percent over the 
same period. The projections of new teacher graduates 
show an increase to 238,000 In 1990-91, representing about 
26 percent of bachelor*s degree that year. This projection 
is based on the assumption that, as the demand for addi- 
tional teachers and teachers* salaries^ increase during the 
1980's, the proportion of college students preparing to 
teach will also increase. 

The low alternative projection shows the supply of new 
teacher graduates continuing to decline through 198S and 
thei. easing at a moderate rate. This would occur if the 
percentage that new teacher graduates are of bachelor's 
degree recipier»!s continues to drop, reaching 13 percent in 
1985 before climbing back to the 1980 level of P percent in 
1990. 

Under the high alternative, the supply of new teacher 
graduates would begin growing immediately and then ac- 
celerate its growth in the late 1980*s. This increase 
represents a gradual rise to 20 percent of bachelor's 



See table 28 tur projeUiuns of ihc «ivcrage annual iaiary of wlassroom 
teachers. 



degrees in 1985 and then accelerated growth to 34 percent 
in 1990. 

Proportion of New Teacher Graduates 
Seeking Teaching Positions 

A National Center for Education Statistics study of re- 
cent college graduates in 1976-77^* indicates that about 75 
percent of new teacher graduates actually sought full-time 
teaching positions. If this proportion remains applicable 
over the projection period, then the supply of new teacher 
graduates reflected in table 21 should be reduced by 40,000 
to 50,000 each year through 1990. 

The Reserve Pool of Teachers 

As previously stated, the supply of new teacher 
graduates constitutes only part of the total supply of addi- 
tional teachers. The remainder are referred to in this 
publication as the "reserve pool of teachers" and are 
defined as former teacher;graduates who are currently not 
employed as teachers. Each of these persons falls into one 
of the following labor force categories: (1) unemployed, 
(2X.not currently in the labor force, (3) employed in a 
noiiteaching job, or (4) never actively sought employment. 
Very limited data exist on which to base rough estimates of 
the first two components, while no information is available 
for the last two. 

In 1970, about 30,000 experienced teachers were 
unemployed (this number does not include inexperienced 
former teacher graduates also unemployed). Considering 
the large surplus of teachers that has been produced since 
1970, It seems reasonable to assume that the total number 
of unemployed former teachers is now substantially larger 
than 30,000, but a more concise estimate is not possible. 
Using Bureau of the Ctasus data, the National Education 
Association estimates that the labor reserve held about 
660,000 former teachers in 1980 (excluding former teacher 
graduates who never taught). No information exists on the 
number of former teacher graduates who cither are 
employed in nonteaching jobs or never sought employ- 
ment. 

An estimatq^of 1 million former teachers and former 
teacher graduates in the reserve pool is necessarily very 
rough. Howev( r, of this 1 million, not all are actively seek- 
ing teaching jobs. The National Education Association 
estimates that in 1980, only about 120,000 of these former 
teacher graduates sought teaching portions. 



'^A. Stafford Mclz and Jane L. Cranc» U.S. Department of Education, 
Nattonal Center for Education Statistics, Sew Teachers in (he Job 
Market, Washington. D.C.. 1980. 
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Figure 34.- Bachelor's degrees, with intermediate alternative projections, and supply of new 
teacher graduates, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., 1969-70 to 1990-91 
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Teacher Supply and Demand Outlook 

As noted in the two previous sections, the comparison of 
the total demand for additional teachers and the supply of 
new teacher graduates shown in table 21 is far from com- 
plete. However, this comparison has proven to be a useful 
indicator of the actual teacher supply and demand situa- 
tion. During the 1965-1969 period, when teaching jobs 
were fairly easy to obtain and teacher shortages existed in 
some localities and subject areas, the demand for r xox 
tional teachers averaged 224,000 per year, while the sup^*/ 
of new teacher graduates averaged 230,000 per year^. 

According to the intermediate alternative projection in 
table 21, the demand for additional teachers in the 
1986-1990 period is expected to average 197,000 per year, 
while the supply of new teachers averages 203,000 (Figure 
35). Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
teacher supply and demand situation in the 1986-1990 



Martin M.. Frankel, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Bulletin, Teachtr Sup- 
ply and Dtmand, Washington, D.C., 1971. 
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period will be similar to that experienced in the 196S-1969 
period^. 

However, if the percentage that new teacher graduates 
are of bachelor's degee recipients in the 1986-1990 period 
docs not increase beyond the 1980 level of 17 percent, then 
the supply of new teacher graduates will average only 
about 160,000 per year. At that level, teacher shortages 
would occur, unless large numbers of former teacher 
graduates in the reserve pool could be induced to join the 
teaching force. 



It IS interesting to note that the majority of new teacher graduates in 
1965 1969 were born before the post war baby boon\ and were hired at a 
time when students born during the baby boom were swelling the enroll- 
ment ranks, .nilarlyi the new teacher graduates of the 19S6*1990 period 
were born during the low^birth years of the 1960's and will be hired at a 
timt when the offspring of those born during the baby boom will also 
bring about sizable enrollment increases. 
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Institutions 'ai Higlier 
Education 

Full-time equivalent instructional staff in institutions of 
higher education increased from 451,000 in 1970 to 
624,000 in 1980 (figure 36), an increase of 38 percent. This 
IS more than the 30 percent increase in full-time-equivalent 
enrollment during the decade. The remainder of the in 
crease was due to increases in staff-s<udent ratios during 
the decade. During the 1980*s, these ratios are projected to 
remain fairly constant. As a result, full-time-equivalent in- 
structional staff is expected to drop to 589,000 in 1990, a 6 
percent decline that parallels a 4 percent decline in full- 
time-equivalcnt enrollment. The small difference is due to 
the projection of full-time-equivalent enrollment, which 
shows an increase for 2-ycar institutions and a decrease for 
4-ycar institutions. Since staff-student ratios are much 
higher at 4-year mstitutions than at 2-year institutions, 
total full-timc-equtvalent instructional staff is expected to 



decrease faster than full-time-equivalent enrollment. 

Total full-time and part-time instructional staff in- 
creased faster during the 1970's than did full-time-equiva- 
lent instructional staff, which rose by 38 percent during the 
1970's. In contrast, total instructional staff increased by 48 
percent - from 573,000 in 1970 to 846,000 in 1980. The 
more rapid growth in total staff was due to an increase in 
the proportion of part-time instructors employed in in- 
stitutions of higher education. From 1970 to 1980, this 
proportion inc. \sed from 33 percent to 41 percent. 

Total instructional staff is expected to increase to 
888,000 in 1982 before beginning a gradual decrease to 
799,000 in 1990. This projection is based on the assump- 
tion that the proportion of part-time staff will remain 
fairly constant at the 1980 level throughout the projection 
period. However, if this proportion increases, total in- 
structional staff will tend to be higher than the projections 
shown in table 22. The full-time-equivalent instructional 
staff projections in table 23 should not be affected by an 
increase in the proportion of part-time staff. 



Figure 3S.-Estimate demand for additional teachers in regular elementary and secondary schools and 
estimated supply of new teacher graduates, S-year totals: 50 States and D.C., fall 1971 to 1990 
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Figure 36.-Full4ime<quivaIent inttructional sUff in inttitutioiu of higher education, with iltemative 
projections, by profetnoMil rank: 50 States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 
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Alternative Instructional Staff 
Projections 

The alternative projections of instructional staff shown 
in tables 22 and 23 are based on the high and low projec- 
tions of full'timc-cquivalent enrollment shown in table 14. 
Under the high alternative, full-time-equivalent instruc- 
tional staff ill increase from 624,000 in 1980 to 723,000, 
while under the low alternative it will drop to 531,000. 
These alternative staff projections were used as the base 
for the high and low demand projections shown in table 
24. ' 

Demand for Additional Instructional 
Staff 

The demand for additional full-time-equivalent instruc- 
tional staff was estimated to have decreased from 229,000 
in the l97|-to-1975 period to 183,000 in 1976-to-1980. 
During the 1980*s, demand is expected to continue declin- 
ing along with full-time equivalent enrollment. During the 
current 5-year period, 1981 to 1985, demand for additional 
instructional naff is expected to drop to 125,000, then fall 



1980 1985 1990 

Year 

only slightly to 1 18,000 during the next 5-year period, 1986 
to 1990. - 

The demand for additional staff in response to enroll- 
ment changes is computed as the difference between the 
total number employed in successive years. 

Replacement requirements were estimated at 4.5 percent 
of each previous year's number of faculty u, the intermedi- 
ate and low alternative and 6 percent in the high alter- 
native. 

The 6 percent replacement rate used in the high alter- 
native is based on a 1963 U.S. Office of Education study 
which showed that about 5 percent of the full-time staff at 
the instructor level or above in 4-year institutions intended 
to leave the profession during the following year. The 6 
percent figure was arrived at by estimating an additional 1 
percent for mortality. This is a high replacement level for a 
profession whose members typically have to be forced to 
retire at age 70. However, the 1960*s was a period of great 
opportunity and flexibility for most professions, especially 
for those profession? requiring a high level of education, 
such as the college instructional staff. 

During the 1960*3, college enrollment grew at 
phenomenal rates, increasing from 3.8 million m 1960 to 
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8.6 million \n 1970. This created a large demand for highly 
educated manpower, especially doctor's degree recipients. 
But other sectors of the economy were also in competition 
with colleges for this small manpower pool. As a result, in- 
structional staff members during the 1960's had a great 
deal of flexibility to move from academia to government 
and private industry and then back to academia should 
they choose. 

But in the 1970*s conditions changed. Alternative op- 
portunities for instructional staff members in government 
and private industry declined with the end of the Vietnam 
War and cutbacks m the aerospace program. However, the 
pool of highly educated manpower had increased drasti- 
cally during the 1960*s. For example, the production of 
doctor's degrees increased from less than 1 1 ,000 in 1960-61 
to more than 32,000 in 1970-71.. 

In the early 1970's, institutions of higher education 
began to foresee an end of the growth era in higher educa- 
tion in the late 1970's and early 1980*s. This was due to the 



declining birthrate, budget constraints imposed on public 
institutions by legislatures, and cutbacks in Federal grants 
for research and development. They responded by hiring 
fewer instructional sUff. This occurred during a period 
when the supply of people seeking these jobs had increased 
dramatically and opportunities in other sectors of the 
economy were greatly reduced. 

The estimated low and intermediate replacement rate 
projections might have been even lower than the 4.5 per- 
cent mentioned, except for two reasons. First, with the end 
of the growth era in sight, institutions of higher education 
began denying tenure to young instructors at an increasing 
rate, thereby forcing them out of the profession. Second, 
the large number of instructional staff members hired after 
World War II, when enrollments in higher education 
began to increase rapidly, began reaching retirement age in 
the 1970's. Large numbers of instructional staff members 
who were hired in the 1950's and early 1960's airo will be 
reaching retirement age in the 1980's. 
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TiNc 17, Classroom teachers in regular elementary and secondary schools, with alternative projections, by control and level of 

institution: SO SUtes and D.Cm fall 1970 to 1990 



(In thousands) 



Year 
(fall) 


ToUl 


Public 


Private 


K-I2 


ElcmenUry 


Secondiury 


K.12 


Elementary 


Secondary 


K-12 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1970...... 


T TOO 


1 OOI 

1 ,^ol 


1 ,uu/ 


2,0 J J 


1 ,12o 


927 


233 


153 


80 


1971 


2,293 


1,263 


1,030 


2,063 


1,111 


952 


230' 


152 


78 




2,334 


1,294 


1,040 


2,103 


1,140 


963 


231 ' 


154 


77 


1973 


2,374 


1,309 


1,065 


2,138 


1,152 


986 


236* 


157 


79 


1974 


2,410 


1,331 


1,079 


2,165 


1,167 


998 


245 1 


164 


81 


1975 


2,45! 


1,352 


1,099 


2,196 


1,180 


1,016 


255' 


172 


83 




2,454 


1,349 


1,105 


2,186 


1,166 


1,020 


269 


183 


85 




2,488 


1,375 


1,113 


2,209 


1,185 


1,024 


278 


190 


89 


1978 


2,478 


1,375 


1,103 


2,206 


1,190 


1,016 


273 


185 


87 


1979 


2,456 


1,374 


1,082 


2,181 


1,188 


993 


275' 


186 


89 


1980^. 


2,439 


1,362 


. - 1.077 


2,163 


1,175 


988 


276 


187 


89 








Intermediate alternative projections^ 








1981 


2,394 


1,354 


1,040 


2,119 


1,171 


948 


275 


183 


92 


1982 


2,374 


1,351 


1,023 


2,100 


1,168 


931 


275 


183 


92 


1983 


2,377 


1,359 


1,018 


2,100 


1,175 


925 


277 


184 


93 


1984 


2,376 


1,356 


1,020 


2,098 


M71 


927 


278 


185 


93 


1985 r 


2,408 


1,385 


1,023 ' 


2,128 


1,199 


929 


280 


186 


94 


1986 , 


2,450 


1,43! 


1,019 


2,163 


1,238 


925 


287 


193 


94 


1987 


2,495 


1,485 


1,010 


2,201 


1,285 


916 


294 


200 


94 


1988 


2,534 


1,539 


995 


2,238 


1,338 


900 


296 


201 


95 




2,580 


1,596 


yo4 


2,278 


1,389 


889 


302 


207 


95 




2,642 


1,654 


988 


2,333 


1,440 


893 ^ 


309 


214 


95 










Low iltemative projections^ 








1981 


2,344 


1,328 


1,016 


2,072 


1,147 


925 


272 


181 


91 


1982 


2,312 


1,316 


996 


2,040 


1,135 


905 


272 


181 


91 


1983 


2,312 


1,321 


991 


2,040 


1,140 


900 


272 


181 


91 


1984 


2,285 


1,293 


992 


2,013 


1,112 


901 


272 


181 


91 




2,310 


1,318 


992 


2,038 


1,137 


901 


272 


181 


91 




2,343 


1,359 


984 


2,066 


1,173 


893 


277 


186 


91 


1987 : . . 


2,380 


1,407 


973 


2,098 


1,216 


882 


282 


191 


91 


1988 


2,405 


1,450 


955 


2,123 


1,259 


864 


282 


191 


91 


1989........ 


2,438 


1,498 


940 


2,151 


1,302 


849 


287 


19r 


91 


1990 


2,487 


1,547 


940 


2,195 


1,346 


849 


292 


201 


91 










High alternative projections^ 








1981 


2,440 


1,376 


1,064 


2,164 


1.193 


971 


276 


183 


93 


1982 . 


2,434 


1,385 


1,049 


2,154 


1,199 


955 


280 


186 


94 


1983 


2,439 


1,396 


1,043 


2,157 


1,208 


949 


282 


188 


94 




2,464 


1,417 


1,047 


2,179 


1,227 


952 


285 


190 


95 




2,503 


1,450 


1,053 


2,215 


1,258 


957 


288 


192 


96 




2,553 


1,501 


1,052 


2,257 


1,301 


956 


296 


200 


96 


J 987 


2,609 


1,563 


1,016 


2,304 


1,355 


949 


305 


208 


97 


1988 


2,658 


1,625 


1,033 


2,350 


1.415 


935 


308 


210 


98 


1989 


2,723 


1.694 


1,029 


2,406 


1,476 


930 


317 


218 


99 


1990 ... 


2,796 


1,761 


1,035 


2,471 


1.535 


936 


325 


226 


99 



'Estimated, 
^^♦ellminary. 

For methodofoglcal details, see Volume II ot Projections o/EducaUon 
Statlsda to 1990-91. 

NOTE<— Because of rounding, details may not add to totcls. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics publications: (1) Statistics of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schoobt' (2) Private Schoob in American 
Education, 1981 , and (3) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. 
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Tabk IS.-Tetchen per 1,000 pupils in refular elementary and necondary schools, with alternative projections, by control and 

level of institution: SO States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 



Year 


Public 


Privaie ^ 


(fall) 


ElemcnUry 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 



1970 41.0 50.4 37,8 61.0 

\91\[\\,\][,\ 40.1 51.8 39,4 61,3 

1972 41.7 32.3 41. 1 61,7 

\913'\..\] 43,6 51.9 42,8 62,1 

1974!'....! 44,2 53.5 44,5 62,5 

1975 46,0 53,1 . 46,2 62.9 

1976 45.9 54.0 47.8 63.3 

1977 47.5 55,0 50.0 66.3 

1978.... 47.6 57.9 49.6 64.3 

1979.... 47.8 59.4 50.5 65.4 

1980 ..... 48.4 59.1 50.7 65.2 

Intermediate alternative projections' 

1981 48.9 58.4 50.8 65.8 

1982 49.3 58.7 50.9 66.0 

1983 50.0 59.1 51.2 66.3 

1984]!.!... 49.8 59.7 51.5 66.6 

1985.... 50.5 60.2 51.8 66.8 

1986.!..,! 51.1 60.8 52.1 67.1 

1987 51.7 61.3 52.5 67.4 

;988 52.3 61.8 52.8 67.7 

1989... 52.8 62.2 53.1 67.9 

1990..... 53.3 62.7 53.4 68.2 

Low alternative projections* 

1981 47.9 57.0 50.2 65.3 

198-) 47.9 57.1 50.2 65.3 

1983 48.5 57.5 50.2 65.3 

1984 47.3 58.0 50.2 65.3 

1985 47.9 58.4 50.2 65.3 

1986 !!!!.!! 48.4 58.7 50.2 65.3 

1987 48.9 59.0 50.2 65.3 

1988 49.2 59.3 50.2 65.3 

1989 ! 49.5 59.4 50.2 65.3 

1990 !.!... ! 49.8 59.6 50.2 65.3 

High alternative projections* 

1981 48.9 59.8 50.9 66.2 

iV82!..! 50.6 60.2 51.6 06.8 

1983... 51.4 60.6 52.2 67.3 

1984..,. 52.2 61.3 52.8 67.8 

1985 53.0 62.0 53.4 08.4 

198i5 \ ....!.,. 53.7 62.8 54.0 68.9 

1987.... 54.5 63.5 54.7 69.4 

1988...... 55.3 64.2 55.3 70.0 

1989 56.1 65.0 55.9 70.5 

1990 56.8 65.7 56.5 71.0 



'for methodological details, see Volume II of Projections 0/ Education SOURCE. Ratios 'or 1970 through 1980 are based on the number of 
Statistics to 1990-91, teachers in table 17 and the enrollmciU In table 7. 
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19,~Estimated demand for clatiroom tctchm in refultr public elementary tnd aecondiry school, with alternative 

projections: SO SUtes and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 



(In thousands) 



Year 

(fall) 




Total 


Demand for additional teachers 






For 


For teacher- 


For 




demand 




enrollment 


pupil 


teacher 




V 








laQU CnViyCi 


turnover 


1970 




2,055 










1 QTl 




2,063 


152 


7 


1 


144 


1 QTO 




2,103 


1/4 


-13 


53 


134 






2,138 


161 


-8 


43 




IQ74 




2,165 


155 


-19 


46 


128 


1975 




2,196 


161 


-7 


38 


130 


1971-1975 






803 


-40 


181 


662 


1976 




2,186 


122 


-23 


13 


132 


1977 




2,209 


154 


-35 


58 


•131 


1978 




2,206 


130 


-57 


54 


133 


1979 




2,181 


107 


-54 


29 


132 


1980 




2,163 


113 


-28 


10 


131 


1976-1980 






626 


-97 


164 


659 



Intermediate alternative projections 



1981 




86 


-45 


1 


130 


1982 




107 


-35 


15 


127 


1983 




127 


-21 


22 


126 


1984 




124 


-6 


4 


126 


1985 




156 


5 


25 


126 


1981-1985 




600 


-102 


67 


635 


1986 




163 


12 


23 


\ 128 


1987 




168 


16 


22 


130 


1988 




169 


15 


22 


132 


1989 




174 


22 


18 


13'4 


1990 




192 


35 


20 


137 


1986-1990 . 




866 


100 


105 


661 








Low alternative projections' 






1981 




42 


-31 


-46 


119 


1982 




72 


-33 


1 


1C4 


1983 




98 


-20 


20 


98 


1984 




71 


-7 


-20 


98 


1985 




122 


5 


20 


97 


1981-1985 




405 


-86 


-25 


516 


:986 




126 


12 


16 


98 


1987 




131 


14 


18 


99 


1988 




126 


13 


12 


101 


1989 




130 


19 


9 


102 


1990 




147 


33 


11 


103 


1986-1990 




660 


91 


66 


503 



Sw foowoles •( end of table. 



-Ttbte 19.-E$tini«ted demand for classroom teachers in regular pubUc elementary and secondary school, with alternative 

projections: 50 Sutes and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990-Con tinned 
(In thousands) 



Year 

(fall) 


Total 
teacher 

OClIlaJiU 


Demand for additional teachers 


Total 


For 
enrollment 
changes 


For teacher- 
pupil 
ratio changes 


rOT 
teacher 

turnover 






Hi^ alternative projections* 






2.164 


156 


-31 


46 


141 




2.154 


141 


-36 


26 


151 




2.157 


165 


-22 


25 


162 




2,179 


195 


-7 


29 


173 


1985 


2.215 


210 


6 


30 


174 






867 


-90 


156 


801 




2.257 


219 


14 


28 


177 




2.304 


228 


16 


31 


181 




2.350 


230 


16 


30 


184 




2.406 


244 


22 


34 


188 




2.471 


257 


36 


29 


192 






1.178 


104 


152 


922 



'For methodoloiicl details, see Volume 11 of Projtaions of Education SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
Statlsilcs to 1990-9 /. Statistics. Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary 

Sckools, 



NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 
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Tabic 20 - Estimated demand for classroom teachers in regular private elementary and secondary school, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C, fall 1970 to 1990 
(In thousands) 



'1 



1970. 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1971-1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1976-1980 



1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1981-1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1986-1990 



Year 
(fall) 


Total 


Demand for additional teachers 


teacher 
demand 


Total 


For 
enrollment 
cliangcs 


For pupil- 
teaclicr 
ratio changes 


For 
teacher 
turnover 



233 

230 
231' 
236 
245 
255 



269 
278 
273 
275 
276 



275 
275 
277 
278 
280 



287 
294 
296 
302 
309 



11 
IS 
19 
23 
25 



-9 
-6 
-2 

2 
3 



6 
7 
7 

'l 
7 



14 
14 
14 
14 
15 



93 


-12 






71 


2o 


6 




7 


15 


27 


-2 




13- 


16 


10 


-2 




-5 


17 


19 


-2 




5 


16 


18 


0 




1 


17 


102 


0 




21 


81 


Intermediate 


alteniative projections' 






16 


-3 




2 


17 


17 


0 




0 


17 


19 


0 




2 


17 


18 


0 




I 


17 


19 


0 




2 


17 


89 


-3 




7 


85 


24 


6 . 




1 


17 


24 


5 




2 


17 


20 


0 




2 


18 


24 


5 




I 


18 


25 


5 




2 


18 


117 


21 




8 


88 



Low alternative projections' 



1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1981-1985 

1986 . . . . . 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1986-1990 



See rooinolct •( end of table. 
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272 


7 


-6 


-2 


15 


272 


14 


0 


0 


14 


272 


13 


0 


0 


13 


272 


13 


0 


0 


13 


272 


13 


0 


0 


13 




60 


-6 


-2 


68 


277 


18 


5 


0 


13 


282 


18 


5 


0 


13 


282 


14 


0 


0 


14 


287 


19 


5 


0 


14 


292 


19 


5 


0 


14 




88 


20 


0 


68 



84 



TaMe lO.-Estinuited demand for cla«rooin (Mchm in r*|ulM private ekmentaiy and aecondary ichool. with alternative 

projectiont: SO State* and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990-Contbiued 

(In thouiandi) 





Totil 
leacher 
demand 


Demand for additional teachers 


Year 

m 


Total 


For 
enrollment 
chanfes 


For pupil* 
teacher 
ratio chanfM 


For 
teacher 
turnover 



1981 27(. 18 

1982 280 23 

1983 282 23 

1984 285 26 

1985 288 26 

1981-1985 - 116 

1986 296 31 

1987 305 33 

1988 308 27 

1989 317 34 

1990 325 33 

1986-1990 158 

*For methodolOfiMl dei«il», see Volume 11 ot PnjteUoiu of Edtictllon 
Statistics to 1990-91. 

NOTE.— Bectuje of lounding, details m«y not «dd to totals. 



High alternative projections' 

-2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

6 
5 
0 
6 
6 

23 



2 
4 

2 
3 
3 

14 

2 
4 

3 
3 
2 

14 



18 
19 
21 
23 
23 

104 

23 
24 
24 
25 
25 

121 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Nitloiul Center for Educa- 
tion, PHvtit Schools k AmtHam EArzttlon, 1991, and 
Statistics oj Nonpublk EkmtHUuy and Stcoiukry Schools. 
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Table 21. -Estimated upply of new teacher graduates compared to estimated total demand for additional teachers in regular 
elementary and secondary schools, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., fall 1971 to 199C 

(In thousands) 



Year 


Estimated supply of new 


Estimated demand for 


Supply as a percent 


(fall) 


teacher graduates 


additional teachers 


of demand 


1971 


314 


163 


192.6 


1972 


317 


189 


167.7 


1973 


313 


180 


173.9 


1974 


279 


178 


156.7 


1975 


238 


186 


128.0 


1971-1975 


1,461 


896 


163.1 


1976 


222 


150 


148.0 


1977 


194 


181 


107.2 


1978 


181 


140 


129.3 


1979 


163 


126 


129.4 


1980 


159 


131 


121.4 




919 


728 


1 Oil 

126.2 




Intertnedi te alternative projections' 




1981 


156 


102 


152.9 


1982 - 


154 


124 


124.2 


1983 


153 


146 


104.8 


1984 


153 


142 


107.7 


1985 


149 


175 


85.1 


198M985 


765 


689 


111.0 


1986 


169 


187 


90.4 


1987 


187 


192 


97.4 


1988 


203 


189 


107.4 


1989 


220 


198 


111.1 


1990 


238 


217 


109.7 




1,017 


983 


103.5 




Low alternative supply projections-high alternative demand projections' 


1981 


152 


174 


87.4 


1982 


146 


164 


89.0 


1983 


142 


188 


75.5 


1984 


137 


221 


62.0 


1985 


129 


236 


54.7 


1981-1985 


706 


983 


71.8 


1986 


136 


250 


54.4 


1987 


143 


261 


54.8 


1988 


147 


257 


57.2 


1989 


153 


278 


55.0 


1990 


159 


290 


54.8 


1986-1990 


738 


1,336 


55.2 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 21.-Eitiinated wpply of new tcKher graduate* compwed to eatimated total demand for additional teachere in regular 
elementary and lecondbiy achoob, with alternative projectloM: 50 State* and D.C., fall 1971 to 1990-Continued 

(in thotiiandi) 



Year 
(fall) 


Estimated lupply of hew 
teacher graduate* 


Estimated demand for 
additional teachers 


Supply as a percent 
of demand 




Hi^ altcfliative lupply projections-low alternative demand projections' 
165 49 336.7 




172 


86 


200.0 




181 


111 


163.1 




190 


84 


226.2 




196 


135' 


145.2 


1981-1985 


904 


465 


194.4 




20? 


144 


139.6 




232 


149 


155.7 




259 


140 


185.0 




288 


'.49 


193.3 




317 


166 


191.0 




1,297 


748 


173.4 



'Formethodolojic«ldetiiU,s«eVolu'nelIof;Vo!/«c//<)«<>/£a«e*//<)« SOURCE; Nitionil Education Associition, Teacher Supply 
Slelisllcs to 1990-91. 
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Table 22.-FuU-tijne and part'time instructional staff in all institutions of hi^er education, with alternative projections, by 

professional rank: SO States and D.C., 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 


ToUl 


Instructor or above 


Junior instructor 


(fsll) 


Total 


Full'timc 


Part-time 


Iota! 


Full*timc 


Part'timc 



1970. 
1971'. 
1972 . 
1973'. 
1974'. 
1975'. 
1976 . 
1977'. 
1978'. 



1979 
1980 



573 
590 
590 
634 
695 
781 
793 
812 
809 
823 
846 



474 
492 
500 
527 
567 
628 
633 
650 
647 
657 
678 



369 
379 
380 
389 
406 
440 
434 
447 
445 
451 
466 



104 
113 
120 
138 
161 
188 
199 
203 
20: 
206 
212 



101 
97 
90 
107 
128 
153 
160 
162 
162 
166 
168 



14 
10 
6 
13 
17 
22 
28 
29 
29 
28 
30 



87 
88 
84 
94 
111 
13! 
•132' 
134 
134 
138 
138 



Intermediate alternative projections^ 



1981 

1982 . 

1983 , 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 , 
1988 

1989 , 

1990 , 



1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 

1987 , 

1988 , 
1989 
1990 , 





704 


480 


224 


173 


30 


143 


888 


713 


485 


228 


175 


30 


145 


872 


702 


477 


225 


170 


30 


140 


847 


680 


464 


216 


167 


29 


138 


824 


663 


453 


210 


161 


28 


133 


814 


656 


446 


210 


158 


28 


130 


808 


653 


443 


210 


155 


28 


127 


806 


652 


442 


210 


154 


27 


127 


807 


653 


443 


210 


154 


27 


127 


799 


645 


441 


204 


154 


27 


127 






Low alternative projections^ 






817 


656 


449 


207 


161 


28 


133 


812 


651 


444 


207 


161 


28 


133 


801 


646 


439 


z07 


155^ 


28 


127 


783 


629 


432 


197 


154 


27 


127 


766 


619 


422 


197 


147 


26 


121 


750 


604 


412 


192 


146 


26 


120 


741 


596 


404 


192 


145 


25 


120 


734 


593 


401 


192 


141 


25 


116 


730 


589 


400 


189 


141 


25 


116 


723 


585 


396 


189 


138 


24 


113 



High alternative projections^ 



1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 

1987 , 

1988 , 

1989 . 

1990 , 



888 


713 


485 


228 


175 


30 


145 


903 


727 


496 


231 


176 


31 


145 


918 


739 


502 


237 


179 


32 


147 


928 


746 


506 


240 


182 


32 


150 


932 


750 


510 


240 


182 


J'^ 


150 


939 


757 


513 


244 


182 


32 


150 


947 


764 


517 


247 


183 


33 


150 


959 


774 


524 


250 


185 


33 


152 


975 


789 


533 


256 


186 


34 


152 


986 


798 


539 


259 


188 


34 


154 



lEstimatad. 

HFor methodological details, sec Volume II of Projections of Education 
SU Ma to 1990-91. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, Employees in Instttw 
tions of Higher Education, 



NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 
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TiWc 23.-Full-timc cquivrfcnt instructional stiff in tU imtitutioni of higher education, with alternative projections, by 

professional rank: 50 States and aC.» faU 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



1970. 

1971 ^ 

1972 , 
1973* 
1974' 
1975* 
1976 
1977' 
1978" 



1979'. 
1980'. 

1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 

1989 . 

1990 . 



1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 

1989 . 

1990 . 



1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 , 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 

1989 , 

1990 , 





Estimsted 


Instructor or above 


Junior instructor 


Year 


total 






Full-time 






FuU-timt 


(fall) 


full-time- 


Total 


Full-time 


equivalent 


Total 


Fulltime 


equivalent 




equivalent 






of part'time 






of part-time 



451 
458 
455 
481 
516 
574 
584 
599 
597 
605 
624 



402 
414 
417 
433 
457 
501 
501 
514 
513 
520 
537 



369 
379 
380 
389 
406 
440 
434 
447 
445 
451. 
466 



33 
35 
37 
44 
51 
61 
67 
67 
68 
69 
71 



50 
44 
38 
48 
59 
73 
83 
84 
84 
85 
87 



Hish alternative projections^ 



14 
10 
6 
13 
17 
22 
28 
29 
29 
28 
30 



36 
34 
32 
35 
42 
51 
55 
55 
55 
57 
57 







Intermediate alternative projections^ 






644 


555 


480 


75 


89 


30 


59 


651 


561 


485 


76 


90 


30 


60 


640 


552 


477 


75 


88 


30 


58 


622 


536 


464^ 


72 


86 


29 


57 


606 


523 


453 


70 


83 


28 


55 


598 


516 


446 


70 


82 


28 


54 


5?4 


513 


443 


70 


81 


28 


53 


592 


512 


442 


70 


80 


27 


53 


593 


513 


443 


70 


80 


27 


53 


589 


509 


441 


68 


80 


27 


53 






Low alternative projections^ 






601 


518 


449 


69 


83 


28 


55 


596 


513 


444 


69 


83 


28 


55 


589 


508 


439 


69 


81 


28 


53 


578 


498 


432 


66 


80 


27 


53 


565 


488 


422 


66 


77 


25 


51 


552 


476 


412 


64 


76 


26 


50 


543 


468 


404 


64 


75 


25 


50 


538 


465 


401 


64 


73 


25 


48 


536 


463 


400 


63 


73 


25 


48 


531 


459 


396 


63 


72 


25 


47 



651 


561 


485 


76 


90 


30 


60 


664 


573 


496 


77 


91 


31 


60 


674 


581 


502 


79 


93 


32 


61 


680 


586 


506 


80 


94 


32 


62 


684 


590 


510 


80 


94 


32 


62 


688 


594 


513 


81 


94 


32 


62 


694 


599 


517 


82 


95 


33 


62 


703 


607 


524 


83 


96 


33 


63 


715 


618 


533 


85 


97 


34 


63 


723 


625 


539 


86 


98 


34 


64 



^Estimated. 

%or methodolosicti details, see Volume II of Projtcuons oJEducQtion 
Statktics to 1990-91, 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, Employta in Institu- 
tions of Hlghtr Education, 



NOTE.— Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 
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Tabk 24.-Eitiiittted cfenitnd for fuU-<iine*«quivalent imtnictiuiial ttaff in inttitutioni of higher education, with alternative 

projectiona: 50 States and faU 1970 to 1990 

(In thousandi) 



Year 
(faU) 



Full-time*eqiuyalent 
instnictionil'staff 



Additional fiill-tinie^quivaient instructional staff needed 



Total 



For enrollment and 
student-itaff ratio 
changes 



For replacement 



451 








458 


27 


7 


20 


455 


18 


-3 


21 


481 


46 


26 


20 


516 


57 


35 


22 


574 


81 


58 


23 




229 


123 


106 


584 


36 


10 


26 


599 


41 


15 


26 


597 


25 


-2 


27 


'605 


35 


8 


27 


624 


46 


19 


27 




183 


50 


133 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1971-1975 

1976 

1977- 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1976-1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1981-1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1986-1990 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1981-1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1986-1990 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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644 
651 
640 
622 
606 

598 
594 
592 
593 
589 



601 
596 
589 
578 
565 

552 
543 
538 
536 
531 



Intermediate altenutive projections' 



48 


20 


28 


36 


7 


29 


18 


-11 


29 


11 


-18 


29 


12 


-16 


28 


125 


-18 


143 


19 


-8 


27 


23 


-4 


27 


25 


-2 


27 


28 


1 


27 


23 


-4 


27 


118 


-17 


135 


Low alternative projections' 




5 


-23 


28 


22 


-5 


27 


20 


-7 


27 


16 


-11 


27 


13 


-13 


26 


76 


.-59 


135 


12 


-13 


25 


16 


-9 


25 


19 


-5 


24 


22 


-2 


24 


19 


-15 


24 


88 


-34 


122 



90 



Table 24.-E8tim«ted denumd for fuU-tim<«quivalent initnictionil staff in institutions of higher education, with alternative 

projections: 50 States and D.C., f«U 1970 to 1990-Continued 
(In thousands) 







Additional full-time-^quivalcnt instructional staff needed 


Year 


Fiill*tiine-«quiyalcnt 




For enrollment and 




(M) 


instructional staff 


Total 


student-staff ratio 


For replacement 






changes 





High alternative projections' 



1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1981-1985 

1986 . . 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1986-1990 



651 


58 


27 


31 


664 


49 


13 


36 


674 


50 


10 


40 


680 


46 


6 


40 


684 


45 


4 


41 




248 


60 


188 


688 


54 


14 


40 


694 


47 


6 


41 


703 


51 


9 


42 


715 


54 


12 


42 


723 


51 


8 


43 




257 


49 


208 



^For methodolosical details, see Volume II o( Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, Employees in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. 
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Chapter V 
EXPENDITURES OF EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 



Total Expenditures 

Total annual expenditures of regular educational insti- 
tutions (in 1980-81 dollars) increased from $174.2 billion in 
1970-71 to $188.3 billion in 1980-81 and are projected to 
increase to $205.4 billion in 1990-91 (figure 37). This 
growth in total expenditures reflects a trend of increasing 
expenditure per student resulting from an increase in 
resource-use per student, as well as a rise in the cost of 
thes^ resources. 

Although expenditure data for private elementary and 
secondary schools are not available, illustrative estimates 
of these expenditures are included in tables 25 and 26. 
These illustrations are based on the assumption that the 
cost per student in private schools is the same as the cost 
per student in public schools. Therefore, they represent 
what it would cost the public schools *o educate the 
students who are currently in private schools. These figures 
do not attempt to estimate the actual expenditures in 
private schools. 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 

During the 1970's, total expenditures in 1980-81 dollars 
increased by only 3.5 percent, from $113.9 billion in 
1970-71 to $117.9 billion in 1980-81 (figure 38). Although 
current expenditures grew by nearly 13 percent, capital 
outlay dropped 54 percent in response to declining enroll- 
ment. And interest expenditures, whose trend tends to lag 
behind that of capital outlay, kl$o decreased by nearly 23 
percent. As a result, capital outlay and interest accounted 
for less than ? percent of all expenditures in 1980-81 com- 
pared to more than 15 percent in 1970-71. During the 
1980's, this trend is expected to continue. In 1990-91, 
capital outlay and in|crcst are projected to account for 
only 5 percent of all expenditures. 



Regular Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

Current Expenditures 

Current expenditures for regular public elementary and 
secondary schools increased by 144 percent during the 
1970's — from $39.6 billion in 1970-71 to $96.8 billion in 
1980-81. However, when expenditure figures are converted 
to 1980-81 dollars by means of the Consumer Price Index, 
the pattern of current expenditures during the 1970's is 
markedly changed. 

In real terms, current expenditures increased from $86.2 
billion in 1970-71 to $101.5 billion in 1977-78. In 1978-79, 
the trend reversed as current expenditures began decreas- 
ing, reaching $96.8 billion in 1980-81. This decrease is ex- 
pected to continue in 1981-82, when current expenditures 
arc expected to bottom out at $95.5 million before begin- 
ning a gradual increase that is expected to reach $116.4 
billion in 1990-91. 

During the 1970's, many factors contributed to an in- 
crease in the cost of education. For example, the costs of 
fuel, textbooks, and other supplies rose rapidly. Federal 
mandates to provide special education to handicapped and 
bilingual students also resulted in increased costs. Conse- 
quently, current expenditures increased from 1970-71 
through 1977-78 despite enrollment declines throughout 
the period^ 



*A study of cost savings due to declining enrollment in New York State 
found that "when the loss of enrollment is evenly (normally) distributed 
across classes within schools and among schools within LEA's (local 
education agencies), only 10 percent of the average cost per student is 
'saved* by a student loss. (Wolfe, Lee R., Revenues and Expenditures for 
Public Elementary and Secondary Education, 1978-79, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1981.) 
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'''Figure 37, -Expenditures (in 1980-81 dollars) in regular educational institutions, with intermediate 
projections: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
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Beginning in 1977-78, enrollment decreased at a more 
rapid rate, which allowed for greater savings through 
school closures. And at the same time, teachers' salaries 
began to decrease substantially in real terms. Therefore, 
current expenditures decreased in reabterms from 1977-78 
to 1980-81, and this decrease is expected to continue 
-"'through 1981-82. In 1982-83, current expenditures are ex- 
pected to begin a gradual increase that will continue 
through 1990-91 as enrollment declines diminish and then 
change to increases in 1985-86, and as the favorable job 
market for teachers in the 1980's results in increased 
salaries. 

The table below and figure 39 show that current expen- 
diture per pupil in real terms increased throughout the 
1970's and is expected to continue increasing throughout 
the 1980's. However, the table also shows that the propor- 
tion of current expenditure per pupil spent on teachers' 
salaries has declined from 49,2 percent in 1970-71 to 38.7 
percent m 1980-81, despite increasing teacher-pupil ratios 
during the decade. This trend is not expected to continue 



throughout the 1980's, when teachers' salaries are expected 
to increase. As a result, in the 1980's expenditures for. 
teachers' salaries are expected to increase to 40.5 percent 
of all current expenditures in 1990-91. 



Current expenditures per pupil 
in 1980-81 dollan 


Year 


Total 


For 
'eachers' 
salaries 


Other 
expenditure 


Percent for 
teachors* 
salaries 


1970-71 . . 
1975-76 . . 
1980-81 . . 


1,982 
2,343 
2,553 


975 
1,044 
989 


1,007 
1,299 
1,564 

Projected 


49.2 
44.6 
38.7 


1985-86 . . 
1990-91 . . 


2,814 
3,053 


1,124 
1,235 


1,690 
1,818 


39.9 
40.5 
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The high alternative projection of current expenditures 
ihows an increase beyond the intermediate level of $11 6.4 
billion to $133.3 billion.^This high expenditure level could 
occur if the response to a relatively small supply of 
teachers pushes teachers' salaries substantially beyond the 
high Icvclis of the early I970's (in real terms) and if other 
current expenditure per pupil (not for teachers' salaries) in- 
crease as rapidly as it did in the I970's. 

The low alternative projection of current expenditure 
per pupil shows a continued decrease airough 1984-85 and 
then a gradual increase to $99.6 billion, less than the 
amounts expended in the 1976^7740-1978-79 time period. 
This low level could occur if teachers' salaries remain at 
their current low levels and if other current expenditure per 
pupil does not continue to grow, but also remains at its 
1980-81 level. 

Teachers' Salaries 

Average annual salaries of classroom teachers in public 
schools increased from $9,269 in 1970-71 to $17,264 in 
1980-81 (figure 40). However, in real terms, teachers' 
salaries decreased by more than 14 percent over the decade 
^ from $20,168 in 1970-71 to $17,264 in 1980-81. 

This decline in teachers' salaries occurred during a 
period of large teacher surplus in the 1970's. However, as 



the teacher surplus abates in the early 1980's and the Na- 
tions' school systems are faced with a possible teacher 
shortage in the late 1980's, salaries are expected to climb 
back to the high levels of the early 1970's. By 1990-91, 
teachers' salaries are expected to average about $20,000 in 
1980-81 dollars. 

Capital Outlay 

New school construction has declined during the 1970's 
along with enrollment. Since 84 percent of capital outlay 
was for land and buildings in 1973-74, it is not surprising 
that annual capital outlay decreased by more than 50 per- 
cent m real terms over the decade — from $13.0 billion in 
1970-71 to $6.1 billion in 1980-81 (figure 41). 

Although school buildings will continue to be built 
because of replacement, student migration and the reduc- 
tion of overcrowded and unsatisfactory classrooms, it is 
expected that capital outlay will continue to decline 
through 1987-88, but not as rapidly as during the 1970's. 
In 1988-89, capital outlay is expected to begin increasing as 
new construv^tion is undertaken to meet rising enrollment. 

The low aheriiative projection shows a continuation of 
the decreasing trend, reaching $3.1 billion in 1990-91. The 
high alternative shows only gradual decreases through 
1985-86, followed by increases back to the 1980-81 level of 



Fifure 38 -Expenditures (in 1980-81 dollars) in regular elementary and secondary schools, with inter- 
mediate altenuitive projections, by type: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
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Figure 39.-CurrciH expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance of public school systems, 
with alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
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$6.1 billion. The high level could be realized if the enroll- 
ment increases of the lale 1980's occur predominantly in 
areas that currently do not have adequate school plants to 
accommodate substantial growth. 

Interest 

Expenditures for interest in real terms by public school 
systems decreased from $2.8 billion in 1970-71 tO'$2.1 
billion in 1980-81. Interest did not decline as rapidly as 
capital outlay because interest expenditures continue 20 
years or more after construction. As a result, debt incurred 
during the growth years of the 1950's and early 1960's kept 
interest expenditures high during the 1970's, when con- 
struction was declining rapidly. 

During the 1980'% larger proportions of interest will 
result from debt incurred during the 1970's, when enroll- 
ment and construction decreased significantly. Therefore, 
interest expenditures are expected to continue declining, 
reaching $1.8 billion by 1990-91. In the late 1980's, as con- 
struction begins to increase again due to enrollment in- 
creases, the rate of decline in interest expenditures is ex- 
pected to lessen. 



Institutions of Higher Education 

Total expenditures (excluding transfers and including 
current and capital expenditures) of institutions of higher 
education increased by 162 percent, from $26.9 billion in 
1970-71 to an estimated $70.4 bulion in 1980-81 (iable 26). 
However, when these expenditures are adjusted to 1980-81 
dollars (table 31), the $70.4 billion expenditures in 1980-8 1 
iCpresent only a 17 percent increase over the 1970-71 ad- 
justed expenditures of $60.3 billion. This 17 percent in- 
crease is a result of a 29 percent increase in current expen- 
ditures combined with a 41 percent decrease in capital 
outlay. 

During the 1980's, capital outlay is only expected to 
decrease slightly. Therefore, total expenditures will follow 
the pattern of current expenditures, which will increase 
slightly through 1982-83 and then begin to decline as full- 
time-equivalent enrollment (PTE) decreases. From 1980- 
81 to 1990-91, total expenditures in institutions of higher 
education are expected to fall from $64.1 billion to $60.6 
billion in 1980-81 dollars (figure 42). 
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Current Eiipenditures 



During the 1970's, current expenditures in 1980-81 
dollars rose from $49.6 billion in 1970-71 to $64.1 billion 
in 1980-81. This represents a 19 percent increase, the same 
as the increase in PTE during this period. However, this 
docs not imply that educational costs at colleges increased 
at about the same rate as the cost of living during the 
decade. 

As was the case for elementary and secondary schools, 
many factors contributed to real increases in the cost of 
education in institutions of higher education. These in- 
cluded rapid increases in the cost of fuel and supplies. And 
to a lesser extent than for .elementary^ and secondary 
schools. Federal mandates, such as affirmative action and 
handicapped access, required colleges to make additional 
expenditures in the 1970's. 

Therefore, it would seem reasonable that current expen- 
ditures would have increased more rapidly than FTE. One 
factor that kept this from occurring was the growth in FTE 
in 2-year h^stitutions, which increased from 22.5 percent of 
total FTE il^ 1970 to 29.6 percent in 1980. Current expen- 



diture per FTE is considerably lower in 2-year institutions 
than in 4-year institutions. In 1979-80, current fund expen- 
ditures (including mandatory transfers) per FTE was 
$10,500 in universities, $6,800 in other 4-year institutions 
and $2,900 in 2-year in5titutions^ 

Another factor that kept current expenditures from in- 
creasing mv.re rapidly during the 1970's was the increased 
employment of part-time instructional staff. From 1970 to 
1976, the full-time-equivalent of part-time instructional 
staff increased from 15 percent to 21 percent of total full- 
time-equivalent instructional staff (table 23). It is assumed 
that the cost of a full-time staff member is considerably 
higher than its equivalent in part-time staff. 

During the 1980's, current expenditures are expected to 
decrease by 5.5 percent, from $64.1 billion in 1980-81 to 
$60.6 billion in 1990-91, a somewhat larger decrease than 
the 3.7 percent decline projected for FTE. This slight dif- 



Iw. Vinc€ Grinl and Leo J. Eidcn, U.S. Dcparlmcnl of Edu^-aiion, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics. Digest of education Statistics. 
Washington, D.C., 1982. forthcoming. 
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Figure 40.-.Current expenditures for total and average annutl saUries of classroom teachers in regular 
public elementary and scconHary schools, with intermediate alternative projections: 50 States and 

DX., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
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Figure 41.~Cipitil outUy of public school systems, with alteriutive projections: 50 States ind D C 

1970-71 to 1990-91 
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Figure 42.-! 



Expenditures (in 1980-81 dolUrs) in institutions of higher education, with intermediate 
projections, by type: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
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fcrcncc is due primarily to a projected 7.5 percent increase 
in FTE in 2-year institutions during the 1980's compared to 
an 8.3 percent decrease in 4-year institutions. 

Educational and general expenditures, which are also 
shown in table 31, increased in 1980-81 dollars from $40.9 
billion in 1970-71 to $50.6 billion in 1980-81 and are ex- 
pected to fall to $47.9 billion in 1990-91. Not surprisingly, 
this pattern is almost identical to that shown for total cur- 
rent expenditures, of which educational and general expen- 
ditures comprise about 80 percent. 

The high and low alternative projections of total current 
expenditures shown in table 31 range from $74.0 billion to 
$53.6 billion in 1990-91 compared to the intermediate pro- 
jection of "60.6. Thesr differences ai-e due entirely to the 
alternative projections of FTE shown in table 14. 

Capital Outlay 

During the 1970's, capital outlay decreased by more 
than 40 percent in 1980-81 dollars (from $10.7 billion to 
$6.3 billion) as the expansion of the physical plant to meet 
the educational demands of the baby boom came to an end 



(figure 43). Almost 49 percent of ihe growth in total enroll- 
ment during the 1970's occurred among older part-time 
students, whose requirements for college facilities are con- 
siderably less than the requirements of the full-time tradi- 
tional college-age students. The latter accounted for most 
of the enrollment increases during the 1960's. 

During the I980's, the enrollment of students under 25 
years old is expected to decrease by 1.1 million* while the 
enrollment of students 25 years old and over is expected to 
increase by 1.1 million. As a result, capital outlay is ex- 
pected to continue decreasing, from $6.3 billion in 1980-81 
to $6.0 billion '^^ 1990-91. This decrease would have been 
projected to be even greater during the 1980's, except for 
the increases in capital outlay that occurred in 1979-80 and 
1980-81. It is believed that these increases occurred in 
response to rises in the enrollment of full-time, mostly 
younger students in 1979 and 1980, which occurred 
because of poor employment prospects for younger people 
during this .^^riod. This situation is expected to continue 
into the early 1980's, before capital outlay reverts to its 
downward trend of the 1970's. 



Figure 43 -Capital outlay of institutions of higher education, with alternative projections: 

50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
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The high and low alternative projections in table 33 These differences are due entirely to the alternative projec- 
show a range of from $7.3 billion to $5.3 billion in 1990-91 tions of FTE shown in table 14. 
compared to $6.0 billion for the intermediate projection. 
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T«bk 25.-Expenditures (1980-81 dolhri) of refukr educttiomil inititutioni, with tltemttive projections, by injtructionil level 

and control of mstitution: 50 Sutes and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 
(In bUlions of 1980-81 dollars) 





Total 
(all 
levels) 


ElenKntary and secondary schools 


Institution of higher c 


^ucation 


Year and control 


Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures 


Capital 
outlay 


Interest 


Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures 


outlay 


1970-71 


174.2 


113,9 


96.3 


14.5 


3.1 


60.3 


49,6 


10.7 




141.6 


102.0 


86.2 


13.0 


2.8 


39.6 


31,8 


7.8 




32.6 


11.9 


10.1 


1.5 


.3 


20,7 


17,8 


2.9 


1971-72 


176.2 


113.8 


98.6 


12.0 


3.2 


62,4 


52.3 


10.1 


Public 


143.3 


102.3 


88.6 


10.8 


2.9 


41.0 


33,6 


7,4 




32.9 


11.5 


10.0 


1.2 


.3 


21.4 


18.7 


2.7 


1972-73 


181.2 


117.1 


103.4 


10.3 


3.4 


64.1 


55.1 


9.0 


Public 


148.0 


105.6 


93.2 


9.3 


3.1 


42.4 


35.7 


6.7 




33.2 


11.5 


10.2 


1.0 


.3 


21.7 


19,4 


2.3 


1973-74 


182.0 


118.1 


103.9 


11.0 


3.2 


63.9 


55.4 


8.5 


Public 


149.3 


106.4 


93.6 


9.9 


2.9 


42.9 


36,5 


6.4 




32.7 


11,7 
120.4 


10.3 


1.1 


.3 


21.0 


18.9 


2.1 


1974-75 


185.3 


106.3 


10.9 


3,2 


64,9 


56.8 


8.1 




152.3 


108.4 


95.7 


9.8 


2.9 


43.9 


38.0 


5.9 




33.0 


12.0 


10.6 


1.1 


.3 


21.0 


18.8 


2.2 


1975-76 


188.8 


122.3 


108.4 


10.6 


3.3 


66.5 


59.0 


7.5 


Public 


155.4 


110.0 


97.5 


9.5 


3.0 


45.4 


39.7 


5.7 




33.4 


12.3 


10.9 


1.1 


.3 


21,1 


19.3 


1.8 


1976-77 


191.9 


123.7 


111.3 


9.2 


3.2 


68,2 


61.1 


7.1 


Public 


157.0 


110.8 


99.7 


8.2 


2.9 


46.2 


41.1 


5.1 




34.8 


12.9 


11.6 


1.0 


.3 


21.9 


20.0 


1.9 


1977-78 


193.1 


124.8 


113.5 


8.3 


3.0 


68.3 


62.0 


6.3 


Public 


157.6 


111.6 


101.5 


7.4 


2.7 


46.0 


41.4 


4.6 




35.5 


13.2 


12.0 


.9 


.3 


22.3 


20.6 


1.7 


1978-79 


iQi n 


122.9 


112.3 


7.8 


2.8 


68.1 


62.4 


5.7 




155.5 


109.8 


100.3 


7.0 


2.5 


45,7 


4i:5 


4.2 




35.5 


13.1 


12.0 


.8 


.3 


22.4 


20.9 


1,5 


1979-80 


186.7 


118.5 


108.5 


7.4 


2.6 


68.2 


62.0 


6,2 




150.8 


105.5 


96.6 


6.6 


2.3 


45.3 


41.2 


4.1 




35.9 


13.0 


11.9 


.8 


.3 


22.9 


20.8 


2.1 


1980-81 


, 188.3 


117.9 


108.7 


6.8 


2.4 


70.4 


64.1 


6.3 




151.7 


105.0 


96.8 


6.1 


2.1 


46,7 


42.2 


4.5 




. 36.7 


12.9 


11.9 


.7 


.3 


23.8 


21,9 


1.9 



Set footnote! it end of table. 
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Table 25.-Exp€ndlturcs (1980-81 dollars) of regular educational institutions, with alternative projections, by instructional level 
and control of institution: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1 990-91 -Continued 
(In billions of 1980-81 dollars) 



Tear ana coniroi 


1 oiai 
(all 

levels) 


Elementary and secondary schools 


Institution of higher education 


Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures 


Capital 
outby 


Interest 


Total 


Current 
sxnend* 
itures 


Capital 
outlay 


1981-82 






Intermediate alternative projection 






Total 


1 00«D 


1 160 


107.4 


6.4 


2.2 


72.6 




6.5 


Piiklt/» 


151o 




95.5 


5.7 


2.0 


48.3 


43.7 


4.6 


Private 


'\1 1 
«7 / • 1 


1 Z.O 


11.9 


.7 


.2 


24.3 ^ 


22.4 


1.9 


1982-83 


















1 on 0 


1 1 D.D 


108.4 


6.0 


2.2 


73.2 


66.6 


6.6 




152.3 


1 03 ^ 


96.2 


5.3 


2.0 


48.8 


44.1 


4,7 




jf .J 


1 j.l 


12.2 


.7 


.2 


24.4 


22.5 


1.9 


1983-84 
















Tntal 


1 on 1 


1 18.2 


I tn A 
1 IU.4 


C £. 
J.Q 


2.2 


72.1 


65.6 


6.5 


PiiKili/t 


1 


104.9 


y /.y 


c n 

5.0 


2.0 


48.1 


A1 C 

4 J. 5 


4,6 


Private , , , 




13 3 


12.5 


.6 


.2 


24.0 


22.1 


1.9 


1984-85 
















Total 


1 07* 1 


1 18.9 


1 1 1 .J 


J.J 


2.1 


70.2 


Dj.y 


6.3 




1 ^1 1 
1 jZ.Z 


105.4 


no o 


4.7 


1.9 


46.8 


47 
nZ,J 


A < 


Private 




13.5 


12.7 


.6 


.2 


23,4 


Zl .0 


1.8 


1985-86 
















Total 


190.2 


122.0 


1 1 il 0 

1 i*t.y 


c n 

J.U 


2.1 


68.2 


AO 1 
OZ.l 


0.1 


Public 


1 J J«0 


108.2 


1 m n 

lUl.y 


4.4 


1.9 


45.6 


41 .2 


A A 

4.4 




36.5 


1 3 8 


13.0 


.6 


.2 


22.7 


on n 

20.y 


1.8 


1986-87 
















Total , , , 


199 6 


125.1 


1 10. 1 


c n 
5.0 


2.0 


67.5 


01 .*» 


0.1 


Piihltr 


1 J J. / 


1 10.8 


104.6 


4.4 


1.8 


44.9 


40.0 


4.3 


Private 


36 Q 


1 A 3 
1 H.J 


13.5 


.6 


.2 


22.6 


20.8 


1.8 


1987-88 
















Total 


1 yjtJ 


128.2 


121.2 


5.0 


2.0 


A7 1 


ol .1 


6.0 


PiiKlt/> 


1 CO o 




107.2 


4.4 


1.8 


AA Q 


40.5 


4.3 


Private 


37 1 
•7 / • 1 


14.8 


14.0 


.6 


.2 


77 3 


20.6 


1.7 


1988-89 
















Total 


197.5 


130.7 


123.7 


5.0 


2.0 


66.8 


QU.O 


o.u 


Public 


160.4 


115.7 


109.5 


4.4 


1.8 


44.7 


40 4 


4 3 
4. J 


Private 


37.1 


15.0 


14.2 


.6 


.2 


22.1 


20.4 


1.7 


1989-90 
















Total 


201.1 


.134.2 


127.2 


5.0 


2.0 


66.9 


60.9 


6.0 


Public 


163.5 


1 lo./ 


112.5 


4.4 


1.8 


44.8 


40.5 


4.3 




37.6 


15.5 


14.7 


.6 


.2 


22.1 


20.4 


1.7 


1 990-9 1 














Total 


205.4 


138.8 


131.6 


5.2 


2.0 


66.6 


60.6 


6.0 


Public 


167.4 


122.8 


11 6.4 


4.6 


1.8 


44.6 


40.4 


4.2 




37.9 


16.0 


15.2 


.6 


.2 


21.9 


20.2 


1.7 








Low alternative projection 








1981-82 




















182.2 


114.4 


106.0 


6.3 


2.1 


67.8 


61.7 


6.1 


Public 


147.0 


lOi.8 


94.3 


5.6 


1.9 


45.2 


40.9 


4.3 


Private 


35.2 


12.6 


11.7 


.7 


.2 


22.6 


20.8 


1.8 



S«e footnotej it end of table. 
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Table 25 -Expenditures (198(W1 dollm) of regukr eduaitionil imtitutioni, with •Itemative projections, by instructional level 
and control of institution: 50 Stote. and D.C., 1970.71 to 1990-91-Continued 

(In billions of 1980-81 doUars) 





1 oiai 
(all 
levels) 


Elementary and secondary schools 


Inititutiont of lUgher 




Year and control 


Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures 


LJpit^l 

outlay 


Interest 


Total 


Current 
expend* 

itures 


Capital 

outlay 


1982-83 


180.0 


112.8 


104.9 


5.9 


2.0 


67.2 


61.2 


6.0 


Public 


145.0 


lOO.I 


93.1 


5.2 


1.8 


44.9 


40.6 


4.3 




35.1 


12.7 


11.8 


.7 


.2 


22.4 


20.6 


1.8 


1983-84 


178.5 


111.9 


104.4 


5.5 


2.0 


66.6 


60.6 


6.0 




143.7 


99.3 


92.6 


4.9 


1.8 


44.4 


40.2 


4.2 




34.7 


12.6 


11.8 


.6 


.2 


22.1 


20.4 


1.7 


1984-85 


176.3 


111.4 


104.2 


5.2 


2.0 


64.9 


59.1 


5.8 


Public 


142.3 


98.8 


92.4 


4.6 


1.8 


43.5 


39.3 


4.2 




34.1 


12.6 


11.8 


.6 


.2 


21.5 


19.8 


1.7 


1985-86 


175.2 


II 1.7 


105.0 


4.8 


1.9 


63.5 


57.8 


5.7 




141.7 


99.1 


93.1 


4.3 


1.7 


42.6 


38.5 


4.1 




33.5 


12.6 


11.9 


.5 


.2 


20.9 


19.3 


1.6 


1986-87 


175.0 


112.6 


106.3 


4.5 


1.8 


62.4 


56.G 


5.6 


Public 


141.5 


99.7 


94.1 


4.0 


1.6 


41.8 


37.8 


4.0 




33.5 


12.9 


12.2 


.5 


.2 


20.6 


19.0 


1.6 


1987-88 


174.8 


113.5 


107.6 


4.2 


1.7 


61.3 


55.8 


5.5 




141.5 


100.4 


95.2 


3.7 


1.5 


41.1 


37.2 


3.9 




33.3 


13.1 


12.4 


.5 


.2 


20.2 


18.6 


1.6 


1988-89 


175.1 


114.5 


108.8 


4.0 


1.7 


60.6 


55.2 


5.4 




14^.1} 


101.3 




3.5 


1.5 


40.7 


36.8 


3.9 




33.2 


13.2 


12.5 


.5 


.2 


20.0 


18.4 


1.6 


1989-90 


176.1 


115.7 


110.3 


3.7 


1.7 


60.4 




5.4 


Public 


143.0 


102.4 


97.6 


3.3 


1.5 


40.6 1 


36.7 


3.9 




33.2 


13.3 


12.7 


.4 


.2 


19.9 


18.3 


1 .0 


1990-91 


176.6 


117.7 


112.6 


3.5 


1.6 


58.9- 


53.6 


5.3 




143.4 


104.1 


99.6 


3.1 


1.4 


39.3 


35.6 


3.7 




33.1 


13.6 


13.0 


.4 


.2 


19.5 


18.0 


1.5 










High alternative projection 






1981-82 


190.7 


117.3 


108.5 


6.4 


2.4 


73.4 


66.8 


6.6 




153.3 


104.3 


96.5 


5 J 


2.1 


49.0 


44.3 


4.7 




37.4 


13.0 


12.0 


.7 


.3 


24.4 


22.5 


1.9 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tabic 25,~Expcnditurcs (1980-«1 dollars) of regular educationai institutions, with alternative projections, by instructional level 
and control of institution: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 -Continued 
(In billions of 1980-81 dollars) 



Year and control 


Total 
(all 

levels) 


£le 


mentary and secondary schools 


Institutions of higher education 


Total 


VolUi vill 

if iir#c 


Capital 
outlay 


interest 


Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures 


Capital 
outlay 


1982-83 


















Total 




120.5 


112.1 


6.0 


2.4 


74.9 


68.2 


6.7 


Public 


. . 156.9 


106.9 


99.5 


5.3 


2.1 


50.0 


45.2 


4.8 






13.6 


12.6 


.7 


.3 


25.0 


23.0 


2.0 


1983-84 
















Total 


. . 200.6 


124.6 


116.4 


5.8 


2.4 


76.0 


69.2 


6.8 


Public 




110.4 


103.2 


5.1 


2.1 


50.8 


46.0 


4.8 


Private 




14.2 


13.2 


.7 


.3 


25.2 


23.2 


2.0 


1984-85 














Total 


. . 203.1 


126.5 


118.7 


5.4 


2.4 


76.6 


69.7 


6.9 


Public 


. . 1633 


112.1 


105.2 


4.8 


2.1 


51.2 


46.3 


4.9 




. . 39.8 


14.4 


13.5 


.6 


.3 


25.4 




9 n 


1985-86 














Total 


. 209.6 


132.4 


124.8 


5.2 


2.4 


77.2 


70.3 


6.9 


Public 


. . 169.0 


117.4 


110.7 


4.6 


2.1 


51.6 


46.7 


4.9 




. . 40.6 


15.0 


14.1 


.6 




95 


97 A. 


9 n 


1986-87 














Total 


. 215.2 


137.8 


130.0 


5.4 


2.4 


11 A 


70.4 


7.0 


Public 


. 173.8 


122.0 


115.1 


4.8 


2.1 


51.8 


*7\JmKJ 


5.0 




41.4 


15.8 


14.9 


.6 


.3 


25.6 


9'? 


9 n 


1987-88 














Total 


. 220.8 


142.8 


134.7 


5.7 


2.4 


78.0 


71.0 


7.0 


Public 


178,6 


126.2 


119.1 


5.0 


2.1 


52.4 


47.4 


5.0 




42.2 


16.6 


15.6 


.7 


3 


75 ft 


9'^ A 


9 n 


1988-89 














Total 


. 226.1 


146.9 


138.5 


6.0 


2.4 


79.2 


72,1 


7.1 


Public 


. 183.3 


130.0 


122.6 


5.3 


2.1 


53.3 


48.2 


5.1 




. 42.8 


16.9 


15.9 


.7 


.3 


25.9 


23,9 


2.0 


1989-1990 


















152.5 


143.9 


6.2 


2.4 


80.6 


73.4 


7.2 


Public 


. 189.2 


134.9 


127.3 


5.5 


2:1 


54.3 


49.1 


5.2 




44.0 


17.6 


16.6 


.7 


.3 


26.4 


24.3 


2.1 


1990-91 




















241.3 


160.0 


150.7 


6.9 


2i4 


81.3 


74.0 


7.3 


Public 


. 196.2 


141.5 


133.3 


6.1 


2.1 


54.7 


49.5 


5.2 




45.1 


18.5 


17.4 


.8 


.3 


26.6 


24.5 


2.1 



NOTE.-Bectuse of rounding, details may not add to totals. SOURCE: Data are a summary of tables 27 through 33. 
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Table 26.-Exp«iKlitures (cunent dolkri) of reguhr educational institutions, by instructional level and control of mstitution: 

50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1980-«1 



(In billions of current unadjusted dollars) 



Year and control 


T/\#ol 

ioiai 
Ml 

levels) 


ElemenUry and secondary schools 


Institutions of higher education 


Total 


Cunent 
expend- 
itures 


Capital 
\ outlay 


Interest 


lotai 


Current 
expend* 
itures 


CapiUl 
outlay 


1970-71 




















78.3 


51.4 


44.2 


5.7 


1.5 


2o.y 




A. 1 


Public 


63.6 


46.0 


39.6 


5.1 


1.3 


17.6 


14.6 


3.0 




14.7 


5.4 


4.6 


.6 


.2 


9.3 


8^ 


1.1 


1971-72 


















Total 


82.7 


53.6 


47.0 


5.0 


1.6 


29.1 


24.9 




Public 


67.2 


48.1 


42.2 


4.5 


1.4 


19.1 


16.0 


3.1 




15.5 


5.5 


4.8 




.2 


10.0 


8.9 


1.1 


1972-73 
















A A 

4.0 


Total 


88.8 


57.5 


51.2 


4.5 


1.7 


31.3 


27.3 




72.6 


51.9 


46.2 


4.1 


1.5 


20.7 


17.7 


3.0 




16.2 


5.6 


5.0 


.4 


.2 


10.6 


9.6 


1.0 


1973-74 




















97.6 


63.4 


56.1 


5.6 


1 'I 

1.7 


34.2 




79.9 


57.0 


50.5 


5.0 


1.5 


22.9 


19.7 


3.2 




17.7 


6.4 


5.6 


.6 


.2 


11.3 


10.2 


1 A 

1.0 


1974-75 
















*T.O 




110.9 


72.0 


63.8 


6.3 


1.9 


3o.9 


1/1 1 




91.1 


64.8 


57.4 


5.7 


1.7 


26.3 


22.8 


3.5 




19.8 


7.2 


6.4 


.6 


.2 


12.6 


11.3 


1.3 


1975-76 
















A 1 




120.9 


78.3 


69.6 


6.6 


1 

2.1 




17 0 




99.5 


70.4 


62.6 


5.9 


1.9 


29.1 


25.5 


3.6 




21.5 


7.9 


7.0 


.7 


.2 


13.6 


12.4 


1.2 


1976-77 














*ll .D 


A ^ 




129.8 


83.7 


75.6 


5.9 


2.2 


46.1 


Public 


106.3 


75.0 


67.7 


5.3 


2.0 


31.3 


27.9 


3.4 




23.6 


. 8.7 


7.9 


.6 


.2 


14.9 


13.6 


1.3 


1977-78 




















139.7 


90.3 


82.3 


5.8 


2.2 


49.4 


44.9 




114.1 


80.8 


73.6 


5.2 


2.0 


33.3 


30.0 


3.3 




25.6 


9.5 


8.7 


.6 


.2 


16.1 


14.9 


1.2 


1978-79 
















4.6 


Total 


151.6 


97.5 


89.0 


6.3 


2.2 


54.1 


49.5 


Public 


123.4 


87.1 


79.5 


5.6 


2.0 


36.3 


32.9 


34 






10.4 


9.5 


.7 


2 


17.8 


16.6 


1.2 


1979-80 














55.7 


5.6 




. 167.6 


106.3 


97.5 


6.6 


2.2 


61.3 


Public 


135.4 


94.7 


86.8 


5.9 


2.0 


40.7 


37.0 


3.7 




. . . 32.2 


11.6 


10.7 


.7 


.2 


20.6 


18.7 


1.9 


1980-81 














64.1 


6.3 




188.3 


117.9 


108.7 


6.8 


2.4 


70.4 




151.7 


105.0 


96.8 


6.1 


2.1 


46.7 


42.2 


4.5 




36.7 


12.9 


11.9 


.7 


.3 


23.8 


21.9 


1.9 



NCniB.-Bec«u»e of roundlni, dmlls m.y not add to touU. SOURCE: Dtti ire i summary of Ublei 27 throuih 33, 
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Table 27.-Cunent expenditures of public school systems, with alternative projections: 
SO Sutes and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 





Avenge 


Allocated to pupil costs' 


All programs^ 


Ye«r 


daily 
ittendince 

(in 
thouMndt) 


Ht pupil in amage 
daily attendance 


ToUl 
(in billions) 


total 

(In billions) 




Current 


1980-81 


Current 


1980-81 


Current 


1980-81 




dolbrs 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 



1970-71 . 
1971.72. 

1972- 73. 

1973- 74. 

1974- 75, 

1975- 76. 

1976- 77. 
1977.78. 

1978- 79. 

1979- 80? 

1980- 8 1? 



1981- 82. 

1982- 83. 

1983- 84. 

1984- 85. 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88 . 

1988- 89, 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91 . 



1981.82. 

1982- 83. 

1983- 84. 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87. 
j987-88. 

1988- 89. 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91. 



1981- 82. 

1982- 83. 

1983- 84. 

1984- 85. 
'1985-86. 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89. 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91 . 



42,428 
42,254 
42,179 
41,438 
41,524 
41,274 
40,832 
40,080 
39,076 
38,253 
37.715 



$ 911 

990 
1,077 
1,207 
1,365 
1.509 
1.638 
1,821 
2,024 
2,256 
2,553 



$1,982 
2,078 
2,169 
2,235 

- 2,276 
2,343 
2,412 
2,515 
2,551 
2.510 
2.553 



538.7 
41.8 
45.4 
50.0 
56.7 
62.1 
66.9 
73.1 
79.1 
86.3 
96.3 



S 84.1 
87.8 
91.5 
92.6 
94.5 
96.7 
98.5 
100.7 
99.7 
96.0 
96.3 



Intermediate alternative projection^ 



$39.6 
42.2 
46.2 
50.5 
51A 
62.6 
67.7 
73.6 
79.6 
86.8 
96.8 



S 86.2 
88.6 
93.2 
93.6 
95.7 
97.5 
99.7 
101.5 
100.3 
96.6 
96.8 



36,974 




2,569 




95.0 


- 


95.5 


36,380 




2,631 




95.7 


- 


96.2 


36,032 




2,703 




97.4 




97.9 


35,916 




2.737 




98.3 




98.8 


36,033 




2,814 




101.4 




101.9 


36,300 




2,868 




104.1 




104.6 


36,620 




2,914 




106.7 




107.2 


36,945 




2,950 




109.0 




109.5 


37,357 




2,998 




112.0 




112,5 


37,966 




3.053 




115.9 




116,4 






Low alternative projection^ 






36,974 




2,537 




93.8 




94.3 


36.380 




2,545 




92.6 




93.1 


36,032 




2,556 




92.1 




92.6 


35,916 




2,559 




91.9 




92,4 


36,033 




2,570 




92.6 




93.1 


36,300 




2,579 




93.6 




94.1 


36,620 




2,586 




94.7 




95.2 


36,945 




2,593 




95.8 




96.3 


37,357 




2,599 




97.1 




97,6 


37,966 




2,610 




99.1 




99.6 






H%h 


alternative projection^ 






36,974 




2,596 




96.0 




96.5 


36,380 




2,721 




99.0 




99,5 


36,032 




2,850 




102.7 




103.2 


35,916 




2,915 




104,7 




105.2 


36,033 




3.058 




110.2 




110.7 


36,300 




3,157 




114.6 




115.1 


36.620 




3,239 




118.6 




119.1 


36,945 




3,305 




122.1 




122.6 


37,357 




3,394 




126.8 




127,3 


37,966 




3,498 




132.8 




133,3 



Includes current expenditures made at the local level by local education 

aienciet (LEA's), expenditures by SUte and other agencies for and on 

behalf of LEA*St and expenditures for State administration. Excludes 

current expenditures for community services. 

Includes current expenditures for community services in addition to 

current expenditures allowable to pupil costs. 

'Current expenditure based on data from Estimtt 0/ Schooi SMlsHa, 

Tor methodoiogkni detnib, H€ Voiumt II 0/ Projections ofEdutmtion 
SMistks to 1990^91, 



NOTE.--Conversion to 1980-81 dollars wu done on the basis of the Con- 
sumer Price Index. See appendix B, table B-2. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Revenues and Expenditures; and National 
Education Association. Estimates of School Statistia 199(^ 
SL 
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Table 28.-Cuiient expendhuret for ithriei of cUnroom tetchen in rtgulju: public ekmenUry «nd secondary schools, with 

alternative projections: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 





Number of 

cksvoom 

teachm' 

(in thousands) 


Salaries of classroom teachers 


Year 


Average annual salary 


Total (in billions) 


Cunent 
dollars 


1980-81 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


1980-81 
dollars 



1970- 71 . . 

1971- 72.. 

1972- 73.. 

1973- 74.. 

1974- 75 . . 

1975- 76.. 

1976- 77.. 

1977- 78 . . 

1978- 79 . , 

1979- 80 . , 

1980- 81 . , 

1981- 82., 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84 . 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87 . 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89 . 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91 . 

1981- 82. 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84, 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87 . 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89. 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91 . 

1981- 82. 

1982- 83. 

1983- 84. 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89 . 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91 . 



2,055 
2,063 
2,103 
2,138 
2,165 
2,196 
2,186 
2,209 
2,206 
2,181 
2,163 



2,119 
2,099 
2,100 
2,098 
2,128 
2,163 
2,201 
2,238 
2,278 
2,333 



2,119 
2,099 
2,100 
2,098 
2,128 
2,163 
2,201 
2,238 
2,278 
2,333 



S 9,269 
9,705 
10,176 
10,778 
11,690 
12,591 
13,355 
14,213 
15,043 
15,966 
17,264 



S20,168 
20,380 
20,533 
19,974 
19,500 
19,615 
19,669 
19,604 
18,970 
17,764 
17,264 



SI 9.0 
20.0 
21.4 
23.0 
25.3 
27.6 
29.2 
31.4 
33.2 
34.8 
37.3 



Intermediate alternative projections^ 

17,069 
17,644 
18,239 
18,337 
19,018 
19,328 
19,491 
19,536 
19,781 

*^ - 20,113 

Low alternative projections^ 

17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 

High altctnativc projections^ 



S41.4 
42.0 
43.2 
42.7 
42.2 
43.1 
43.0 
43.3 
41.8 
38.7 
37.3 



36.2 

37.0 

38.3 

38.5 

40.5 

41.8 

42.9 

43.7 

45:1- 

46.9 



36.0 
35.7 
35.7 
35.7 
36.2 
36.8 
37.4 
38.0 
38.7 
39.7 



2,119 




17,137 




36.3 


2,099 




18,288 




38.4 


2,100 




19,477 




40.9 


2,098 




19,673 




41.3 


2,128 




21,036 




44.8 


2,163 




21,655 




46.8 


2,201 




21,982 




48.4 


2,238 




22,071 




49.4 


2,278 




22,562 




51.4 


2,333 




23,225 




54.2 



*Dtta on number of classroom teacher from table 17. 
^or methodological details, see Volume II of Projections of Education 
Statbtla to 1990-91, 

NOTE,— Conversion to 19ia-81 dollars wu done on the bull of the Con- 
sumer Price Index. See appendix B, table B-2, 



SOURCE: National Education Association publication: Estimates of 
School Statlstla» 198ML 
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Table 29.-Expenditures for intorest by public school lyftemi, with alternative projectioni: 50 Sutet and D«C., 

1970-71 to 1990-91 

(In millions) 



Total interest, including payments to 
school-housing authorities or simibr agencies 



1970- 71 , 

1971- 72. 

1972- 73. 

1973- 74. 

1974- 75. 

1975- 76. 

1976- 77, 

1977- 78. 

1978- 79. 
1979^0* 

1980- 81 V 

1981^2.. 
1982-83.. 
1983^4.. 
1984^5. . 
1985-86.. 
1986^7., 

1987- 88.. 
1988^9. . 
1989-90., 
1990.91 . . 

1981- 82. . 

1982- 83. . 

1983- 84. . 

1984- 85. . 

1985- 86. . 
1986^87.. 
1987^88. . 

1988- 89.. 

1989- 90. . 

1990- 91.. 

1981- 82.. 

1982- 83. . 

1983- 84. . 

1984- 85. . 

1985- 86. . 

1986- 87., 

1987- 88. . 

1988- 89.. 

1989- 90,. 

1990- 91 .. 



Current 


1980-81 


dolbrs 


dollars 


1,300 


2,829 


1,378 


2,894 


1,547 


3,121 


1,544 


2,861 


1,737 


2,897 


1,896 


2,954 


1,953 


2,876 


1,952 


2,692 


1,969 


2,483 


2,040 


2,270 


2,100 


2,100 


Intermediate alternative projections^ 




2,004 




1,953 




1,955 




1,932 




1,877 




1,843 




1,817 




1,793 




. 1,780 




1,769 


Low alternative projections^ 




1,908 




1,806 




1,810 




1,763 




1,653 




1,585 




1,533 




1,486 




1,460 




1,438 


High alternative projections^ 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 




2,100 



Esiimated on the basis of data from Estimates of School Statistics, 1980- 

For methodological details, see Volume II of Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics* Revenues and Expenditures: National Educa- 
tion Association, Estimates of School Statistia, 198MI* 



NOTE.— Conversion to 1980-8 1 dollars was based on the Consumer Price 
Index. See appendix B, table B-2, 
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Table 30.-apiUl outlay of public ichool lystemi, with alternatiye projections: 50 States and D.C., 1970-71 lo 1990-91 

(In millions) 



Year 



Total capital outlay, including 
construction, equipment, etc. 



1970- 71 

1971- 72.. 

1972- 73., 

1973- 74.. 

1974- 75. . 

1975- 76. . 

1976- 77., 

1977- 78. , 

1978- 79. , 
1979^0l , 

1980- 811, 

1981^2. 
1982^3. 
1983^4. 

1984- 85. 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89. 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91 . 

1981- 82. 

1982- 83. 

1983- 84. 

1984- 85. 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89. 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91. 

1981- 82. 

1982- 83. 

1983- 84. 

1984- 85. 

1985- 86. 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89. 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91. 



Current 


1980-81 


dolUn 


dollars 


5,061 


13.044 


4,459 


10,797 


4,091 


9,277 


4,979 


9,918 


5,746 


9,756 


5,920 


9,487 


5,344 


8,159 


5,245 


7,356 


5,578 


7,008 


5,935 


6,602 


6,069 


6,069 


Intermediate alternative projections^ 




5,677 




5,297 




4,997 




4,707 




4,443 




4,390 




4,358 




4,382 




4,425 



Low alternative projections^ 



Hijth alternative projections^ 



4,600 



5,615 
5,247 
4,918 
4,601 
4,286 
3,991 
3,731 
3,508 
3,308 
3,136 



5,739 
5,347 
5,075 
4,812 
4,600 
4,789 
4,984 
5,255 
5,541 
6,063 



^EiUmat«l on the basii of dau from Eatitfrnm of School Smtistia, 

^Fof methodological details, see Volume U of Projtctions of Education 
SMlstlcs to 1990-91, 



NOTE.--Conyenion to 19aO*ll dollart wai done on the \m\$ of the 



Private Nonreildential Construction Price Index. Sec appendix 
B. table B-2. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educa- 
tion Statittici, Rfvtnim and Exptnditunt; National Educa- 
tion AModation. EstimM of School St§tlstk$. 199041. 
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Table 'U .-ToUl currcnf expenditures, and educational and general expenditures (1980-81 dollars), by institutions 
of higher education, with alternative projections: SO States and D.C., 1970-71 to 1990-91 

(In billions of 1980-81 dolhrs) 



Year 


Total currtnt expenditures' 


Educational and general^ 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Prirate 


1 /\ ^ /\ « 


49.6 


31.8 


17.8 


40.9 


26.8 


14.1 




52.3 


33.6 


18.7 


42.8 


28.3 


14.5 




55.1 


35.7 


19.4 


45.4 


30.5 


14 0 


tf%T> lA 


55.4 


36.5 


18.9 


45.7 


31.1 


14.6 




56.8 


38.0 


18.8 


45.2 


31.4 


• »».o 


tone n/L 


59.0 


39.7 


19.3 


46.9 - 


,^ 32.7 


14.2 


107/r 77 


61.1 


41.1 


20.0 


48.0 


. 33.4 


14.6 


IQ77 ^ft 


62.0 


41.4 


20.6 


49.1 


34.1 


15.0 


107ft 70 


62.4 


41.5 


20.9 


49.3 


34.0 


15.3 


1070-ftn 


62.0 


41.2 


20.8 


48.7 


33.5 


15.2 


1980^1 ? 


64.1 


42.2 


21.9 


50.6 


34.6 


16.0 






Intermediate alternative projections^ 




1 Oft 1 .ft 9 


66.1 


43.7 


22.4 


52.2 


35.8 


16.4 


lOftT 


66.6 


44.1 


22.5 


52.7 




16.5 


lOft'^.ftd 


65.6 


43.5 


22.1 


52.1 


35.7 


16.4 


lOO>i oc 


63.9 


42.3 


21.6 . 


50.5 


34.7 


15.8 


lOftc o/; 


62.1 


41.2 


20.9 


49.1 


33.8 




1 Ofi/C Q7 


61.4 


40.6 


20.8 


48.5 


33.3 


15 7 


1 nOT oo 


61.1 


40.5 


20.6 


48.3 


33.2 


15 1 
■ J.I 


moo on 


60.8 


40.4 


20.4 


48.0 


33.1 


14.9 


1 fion (\t\ 


60.9 


40.5 


20.4 


48.1 


33.2 


14.9 


1990-91 


60.6 


40.4 


20.2 


47.9 


33.1 


14.8 








Low alternative projections^ 








61.7 


40.9 


20.8 


48.7 


33.5 


1 < o 
1 j.^ 




61.2 


40.6 


20.6 


48.4 


33.3 


13. 1 




60.6 


40.2 


20.4 


47.9 


33.0 


lA 0 


1984-85 


59,1 


39.3 


19.8 


46.7 


32.2 






57.8 


38.5 


19.3 


45.7 


31.6 


\A 1 




56.8 


37.8 


19.0 


44.9 


31.0 


1 J.V 


1987-88 


55.8 


37.2 


18.6 


44.1 


30.5 


1 1 A 




55.2 


36.8 


18.4 


43.7 


30.2 


13.5 


t i\ni\ e\e\ 


55.0 


36.7 


18.3 


43.5 


30.1 


13.4 


1 oon o 1 


53.6 


35.6 


18.0 


42.4 


29.2 


13.2 






High alterrutive projections^ 






1981-82 


66.8 


44.3 


22.5 


52.8 


36.3 


16.5 


1982-83 


68.2 


45.2 


23.0 


53.9 


37.1 


16.8 


1983-84 


69.2 


46.0 


23.2 


54.5 


37.5 


17.0 


1984-85 


69.7 


46.3 


23.4 


55.1 


38.0 


17.1 


1985-86 


70.3 


46.7 


23.6 


55.6 


38.3 


17.3 


1986-87.. 


70.4 


46.8 


23.6 


55.7 


38.4 


17.3 


1987-88 


71.0 


47.4 


23.6 


56.2 


38.9 


17.3 


1988-89,.. 


72.1 


48.2 


23.9 


57.0 


39.5 


17.5 


1989-90 


73.4 


49.1 


24.3 


58.1 


40.3 


17.8 


1990-91 


74.0 


49.5 


24.5 


58.5 


40.6 


17.9 



Excludes mandatory transfers from current funds. 

Includes current fund expenditures for student education, research, 

scholarships and fellowships, and public services. Excludes auxiliary 

enterprises, mandatory transfers, and hospitals and independent opera- 

tions. 

^timated. 

Tor methodolofical details, see Volume II of Projections of Education 
St9ti$tks to 1990^9L 



NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa* 
tion Statistics, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education. 
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Tabk 32.-TOUI cwrent expendlturet, and educttioiial and fioml exptndHiiwf (cwitnt dolhn), by initttutioni 
01 higher eduaition: SO SUt« and D.C., 1970-71 to 1980-81 





(In billions of cum 


nt doDut) 








Year 


Total cumnt expendltuftt^ 


Educational and general^ 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 



1970- 71 22-8 14.6 

1971- 72 24.9 16.0 

1972- 73- 27.3 17.7 

1973- 74 29.9 19.7 

1974- 75 34.1 22.8 

1975- 76 37.9 25.5 

1976- 77 41.5 27.9 

1977- 78 44.9 30.0 

1978- 79 49.5 32.9 

1979- 80 55.7 37.0 

1980- 81^. 64.1 42.2 

'Excludes mandatory tranifm from cumnt fundi. 

include* current fund expenditure* for student education, research, 

scholanhips and fellowships, and public service*. Excludes auxiliary 
enterprises, mandatory transfers, and hoapitals and independent opera- 
tions. 

^Estimated. 



8.2 
8.9 
9.6 
10.2 
11.3 
12.4 
13.6 
14.9 
16.6 
18.7 
21.9 



18.7 
20.4 

22.5 
24.7 

27.1 
30.1 
32.6 
35.6 
39.1 
43.8 
50.6 



123 
13i 
15.1 
16.8 
18.8 
21.0 
22.7 
24.7 
27.0 
30.2 
34.6 



6.5 
6.9 
7.4 
7.9 
8.3 
9.1 
9.9 
10.9 
12.1 
13.7 
16.0 



NOTE.-«Mau*c of roundini, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion SuUstlcs, Finmckl Slttlstla ofliaHtuHoM cif Htghtr 
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Table 33.-Capital outky of institutioni of higher education, with aheniattve projections: 50 Statei and D.C., 

1970-71 to 1990-91 

(In millions) 



Year 



Total 



Current 
dollars 



1970-71 4 J 65 

1971.72 4,163 

1972- 73 3,967 

1973- 74*. 4,251 

1974- 75 4,760 

1975- 76 4,702 

1976- 77 4,623 

1977- 78 4,527 

1978- 79 4,576 

1979- 80 5,551 

1980- 811 6,322 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 

1981- 82.. 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 



I980-SI 
dollars 



Public 



Cut rent 
dolhrs 



1980-81 
dollars 



Private 



Current 
dollars 



Hi|h alternative projections^ 

6,596 - 4,675 

6,722 - 4,768 

6,830 - 4,848 

6,883 - 4,890 

6,926 - 4,926 

6,960 - 4,954 

7,009 - 4,994 

7,105 - 5,068 

7,229 - 5,163 

7,309 - 5^24 



I980-SI 
dollars 



10,737 


3,032 


7,814 


1,134 


2,923 


10,079 


3,054 


7,394 


1.109 


2,685 


8,998 


2,940 


6,667 


1.028 


2,331 


8,468 


3,211 


6396 


1,040 


2,072 


8,082 


3,476 


5,902 


1,284 


2,180 


7,536 


3,552 


5,693 


1,150 


1,843 


7,058 


3,362 


5,133 


1,261 


1,925 


6,348 


3,306 


4,636 


1,221 


1,712 


5,748 


3,377 


4^42 


1,199 


1,506 


6,175 


3,665 


4,076 


1,886 


2,098 


6,322 


4,463 


4,463 


1,859 


1,859 




Intermediate alternative projections^ 






6,524 




4,622 




1,902 


6,600 




4,676 




1,924 


6,481 




4,587 




1,894 


6,309 




4,472 




1,837 


6,136 




4,352 




1,784 


6,059 




4,300 




1.759 


6,008 




4,266 




1,742 


5,992 




4^58 




1,734 


5,997 




4,264 




1,733 


5,958 




4,238 




1,720 




Low alternative projections^ 






6,084 




4,316 




1,768 


6,042 




4^89 




1,753 


5,965 




4^37 




1.728 


5344 




4,153 




1.691 


5,715 




4,065 




1.650 


5,583 




3,974 




1.609 


5,495 




3,915 




1.580 


5,443 




3,881 




1,562 


5,421 




3.870 




I.5SI 


5,279 




3,745 




1.534 



1,921 
1,954 
1,982 
1.993 
2.000 
2.006 
2.015 
2.037 
2.066 
2,085 



Estimated. 

For method olofical details, see Volume 11 of Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91, 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education, 



NOTE,— Converiion to 1910-81 dollars wu based on the Private Non- 
residential Construction Price Index. 
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Appendix A 

General Methodology 



This section provides only a general description of the 
major forecasting techniques used to produce the projec- 
tions shown in this volume. Detail information describing 
the projection methodology, basic assumptions, estima- 
tion methods and definitions of statistical universes are 
shown in Volume II, Methodological Report. 

Projections of enrollments in elemenUry and secondary 
schools are based on a grade-retention or cohort-survival 
method. This is one of the most commonly used techniques 
for making projections of enrollments at this level. The 
method is based on the entrance of 6-year-olds into first 
grade and their subsequent progress through elementary 
and secondary school as determined by projected grade- 
retention rates. 

Kindergarten, first-grade, elementary and secondary 
ungraded and special, and postgraduate enrollments are 
projected sepalrately. Grades 2 through 12 are projected on 
the basis of grade-retention rates. 

Projections of classroom teachers and current expen- 
ditures in elementary and secondary schools are projected 
on the basis of projected enrollments in these schools. Pro- 
jections of teacher-pupil ratios and projections of current 
expenditures per pupil are applied to enrollment projec- 
tions to obtain projections of classroom teachers and cur- 
rent expenditures in elementary and secondary schools. 

Projections, such as those for teacher-pupil ratios and 
current expenditures per pupil, are based on standard 
forecasting methods, such as exponential smoothing and 
multiple linear regression. For example, the low alternative 
projection of teacher-pupil ratios in public elementary 
schools was computed by means of multiple linear regres- 
sion with per capita income, the absolute value of annual 
enrollment declines, and a dummy variable representing 
the Education of All Handicapped Students Law as inde- 
pendent variables. The high alternative projection was 
determined by means of double exponential smoothing 
with a low smoothing constant, while the intermediate al- 
ternative projection was computed as the average of the 
high and low alternatives. Therefore, the high and low 



alternative projections do not provide a statistical con- 
fidence interval about the intermediate alternative projec- 
tion, but instead represent the authors' subjective judge- 
ment as to the reasonable upper and lower limits for each 
series. 

Projections of enrollments in institutions of higher 
education were developed by means of NCES' interactive 
forecasting model (IFMOD). Although IFMOD is fairly 
complex, the model essentially is an age-specific enroll- 
ment rate model. For each age or age group by sex and at- 
tendance status, enrollment rates are calculated and pro- 
jected into the future, primarily by means of exponential 
smoothing techniques. These projected enrollment rates 
were then applied to age-specific population projections 
from the Bureau of the Census. Since projections of enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education are much less 
reliable than projections of enrollments in elementary and 
secondary schools, alternative higher education enrollment 
projections are computed based on alternative age-specific 
enrollment rates. 

Projections of instructional staff and current expen- 
ditures in institutions of higher education are based on pro- 
jections of staff-student ratios and current expenditures 
per pupil. Since these rates have been fairiy stable, they 
were projected as the average of the most recent rates. The 
projections of staff-student ratios and current expen- 
ditures per pupil were then applied to the alternative 
enrollment projections to obtain alternative projections of 
instructional staff and current expenditures in institutions 
of higher education. 

Projections of high school graduates are based on pro- 
jections of the average of the 17- and 18-year-old popula- 
tion and projections of degrees by level are based on pro- 
jections of enrollments in institutions of higher education. 
For example, projections of bachelor's degrees were 
estimated by means of simple linear regression with first- 
year undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institutions as the 
independent variable. 
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Ttbk B'l. -Total enrollment in ill inititutioni of higher education, with b«ie-line titemative projectioni, by sex and attendance 
status of students and control of inititutioni: 50 States and D.C., fall 1970 to 1990 

(In thousands) 



Year 


Total 


Sex 


Attendance itatus 


Control 


I'ftll) 


enrollment 


Men 


Women 


Full-time 


FM-thne 


Public 


Private 



1970 8,581 5,044 

1971 8,949 5,207 

1972 9,215 5,239 

1973 9,602 5,371 

1974 10,224 5,622 

1973 11,185 6,149 

1976 11,012 5,811 

1977 11,286 5,789 

1978 11,259 5,640 

1979 11,570 5,683 

1980 12,097 5,874 

1981 12,101 5,961 

1982 12,201 5,991 

1983 12,238 5,991 

1984 12,218 5,960 

1985 12,174 5,917 

1986 12,120 5,865 

1987 12,093 5,823 

1988 12,098 5,802 

1989 12,139 5,803 

1990 12,101 5,770 

'por methodolofical details, see Volume II q{ Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1990-91, 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



3,537 
3,742 
3,976 
4,231 
4,601 
5,036 
5,201 
5,497 
5,619 
5,887 
6^23 



6,140 
6^10 
6,247 
6,258 
6,257 
6,255 
6,270 
6,296 
6,336 
6,331 



5,815 
6,077 
6,072 
6,189 
6,370 
6,841 
6,717 
6,793 
6,667 
6,793 
7,098 

Projected^ 

7,038 
7,040 
6,988 
6,892 
6,781 
6,669 
6,601 
6,585 
6,593 
6,536 



2,766 
2,871 
3,142 
3,413 
3,853 
4,344 
4,295 
4,493 
4,592 
4,776 
4,999 



6,428 
6,804 
7,071 
7,420 
7,989 
8,835 
8,653 
8,847 
8,784 
9,037 
9,457 



2,153 
2,144 
2,144 
2,183 
2,235 
2,350 
2359 
2,437 
2.475 
2,533 
2,640 



5,063 


9,506 


2,595 


5,161 


9,595 


2,606 


5,250 


9,636 


2,602 


5,326 


9,632 


2,586 


5,393 


9,612 


2,562 


5,451 


9,584 


2,536 


5,492 


9,576 


2,517 


5,513 


9,591 


2,507 


5,546 


9,636 


2,503 


5,565 


9,616 


2,485 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Fall Enrollment In Higher Education, 
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Table B-2.-ConsUnt dolkr indexei,^ 1970-71 to 1980-81 (1980-81 » 1.000) 



School year 



Coniumer Price 
Index^ 



Private Nonresidential 
Construction Index 



1970- 71 .460 

1971- 72 .476 

1972- 73 .496 

1973- 74 .540 

1974- 75 .600 

1975- 76 .642 

1976- 77 .679 

1977- 78 .725 

1978- 79 .793 

1979- «0 .899 

1980- «1 1.000 

'por Mch seri«*, the monthly indexes were averased on • July to June 
buii in order to correspond to the school year. 



.388 
.413 
.441 
.502 
.589 
.624 
.655 
.713 
.796 
.899 
1.000 



^All Urban Consumer Price Index. 

^Implicit Price Deflator for Private Nonresidential Construction. 
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Appendix C 
GLOSSARY 



Degrees 

Associate Degrees 

Degrees and awards based on less than 4 years of work 
beyond high school. 

Bachelor's or First-Level Degree 

Lowest degree conferred by a college, university, or pro- 
fessional school requiring 4 or more years of academic 
work. 

Doctor's Degree (Except First- 
Professional) 

Highest academic degree conferred by a university, in- 
cluding Ph.D. in any field, doctor of education, doctor of 
juridical science, and doctor of public health (preceded by 
professional degree in medicine or sanitary engineering). 

First-Professional Degree 

An academic degree which requires at least 2 academic 
years of previous college work for entrance and at least 6 
academic years of college work for completion. This 
classification includes only degrees in the following fields 
of study: Law (LL.B. or J.D.); dentistry (D.D.S. or 
D.M.D.); medicine (M.D.); veterinary medicine (D.V.M.); 
chiropody or podiatry (D.S.C. or D.P.); optometry 
(O.D.); osteopathy (D.O.); theology (B.D.); chiropractic 
(D.C. or D.C.M.); and pharmacy (D.Phar.). 

Master's or Second-Level Degree 

An academic degree higher than a bachelor's but lower 
than a doctor's. All degrees classified as first-professional 
are excluded. 

Enrollment 

Adult Basic and Secondary Enrollment 

The enrollment in programs that will enable adults to 
acquire basic skills, continue their education through the 
completion of secondary school, and enable them to 
become more employable, productive and responsible 
citizens. 
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First-Professional Enrollment 

The enrollment in programs leading to a first-profes- 
sional degree. 

First-Year Graduate Enrollment 

The enrollment of graduate students who have not 
received credit for completing a full year toward a master's 
or doctor's degree. 

Full-Timc-Equivalent Enrollment 

T^e enrollment of full-time students plus the enrollment 
of part-time students converted to the equivalent number 
of full-time students. 

FuU-Time Enrollment 

The enrollment of students taking courses with credits 
equal to at least 75 percent of the normal full-time semester 
courses load. 

Fourth Year und Beyond Undergraduate 
Enrollment 

The enrollment of undergraduate students who have 
completed 3 or more years toward a bachelor's degree. 

Graduate Enrollment 

The enrollment of students who have attained at least 
one bachelor's or first-professional degree and who are 
enrolled in courses creditable toward a master's or doctor's 
degree. 

NoncoUegiate Postsecondary Enrollment 

The enrollment in postsecondary institutions that are 
not institutions of higher education. Primarily, these in- 
stitutions offer occupational education. 

Non-Credit Enrollment 

The enrollment of students who receive no credit toward 
a formal degree or award. This enrollment is excluded 
from the enrollment in institutions of higher education 
shown in Projections. 
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Post-Baccalaureate Enrollment 



Mandatory Transfers 



Graduate enrollment plus first-professional enrollment. 

Unclassified Enrollment 

The enrollment of students taking courses creditable 
toward a degree or other formal award but who are not 
enrolled in such programs. 

Undergraduate Enrollment 

The enrollment of students taking courses creditable 
toward a bachelor's degree or other formal award below 
the bachelor's degree level. 

Expenditures 

Capital Outlay 

Expenditures for land or existing buildings, improve- 
ment of grounds, construction of buildings, additions to 
buildings, and initial or additional equipment. Includes 
replacement and rehabilitation, and installment or lease 
payments (excluding interest) which have a terminal date 
and result in the acquisition of property. 

Constant Dollars (1980-81) 

Expenditures data which are adjusted by means of price 
and cost indexes to equal the purchasing power of 1980-81 
dollars. This eliminates inflationary factors and allows 
direct comparison between years. 

Current Dollars 

Expenditure data which are not adjusted to compensate 
for inflation. (Projections of unadjusted expenditures are 
not included in this report.) 

Current Expenditures 

Any expenditure except for capital outlay and debt ser- 
vice. Mandatory transfers are excluded for institutions of 
higher education. 

Debt Service 

Payment for retirement of debt and for use of long-term 
loans (not repaid in the year made). 

Education and General Expenditures 

Current expenditures for student education, research, 
scholarships and fellowships, and public services. Current 
expenditures for auxiliary enterprises, hospitals and in- 
dependent operation and mandatory transfers are ex- 
cluded. 



All transfers from * 'Current Funds" which must be 
made to other fund groups in order to fulfill a binding 
legal obligation of the institution. 



Instructional Staff 

Instructor or Above 

A faculty member with the title of professor, associate 
professor, assistant professor, instructor, lecturer, visiting 
professor, adjunct professor, or interim professor (or its 
equivalent). 

Junior Instructor 

A professional assistant to an instructor or above. 
Junior staff members are usually graduate students with 
titles such as graduate assistant or teaching fellow. 

FuU-Time-Equivalentlnstructional Staff 

All full-time instructional staff plus part-time instruc- 
tional staff converted to the equivalent number of full-time 
instructional staff. 

New Teacher Graduates 

Bachelor's or master's degree recipients who are 
qualified to teach for the first time. 



Schools 

Elementary Schools 

Schools with teaching primarily organized by grades, 
composed of a span of grades not above grade eight. 

Independent Nursery and Kindergarten 
Schools. 

Schools that offer nursery and/or kindergarten instruc- 
tion only. 

Institutions of Higher Education 

Postsecondary institutions that are legally authorized to 
offer at least a one-year program of college-level studies 
leading toward a degree. 

Secondary Schools 

Schools with leaching organized by subject matter 
taught, composed of junior high and high schools. 
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